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A Rare ortunity 


Awaits Your Son and 
Daughter if they are 














Prepared for Leadership 





The call for strong, trained Christian men and women who know The Way, who 
will lead the way and cause others to follow, is loud. 


The demand for Christian men in the Home, the Church, and the State is as great 
as at any time in the world’s history. 


The call for thoroughly trained Christian women to lead their sisters, at home and 
abroad, as missionaries, teachers and home makers grows more insistent. 


What Will Your Son and 
Daughter Do? 


Help them to get the best possible training for life’s work. 








Your Church maintains her Christian colleges to help you achieve your fondest 
ambitions for your children. 


‘It matters not how well educated a man may be,”’ says Dr. John R. Mott, “if he 
goes out into the world with a corrupt heart, an ungoverned will, and low ideals, he is a 
menace to society and a source of weakness to the life of a nation.” 


The Christian College exists and is maintained for the very purpose of increasing 
the output of that which is in greatest demand in America and the whole world today— 
intelligent, highly trained Christian character and leadership. 


“I wish that all those who come up to the University would first take their training 
in a high-grade Christian college.’-—Pres. Edmund James, University of Illinois. 











The Colleges Named Here Are Cooperating in This Advertisement. 
Take Your Choice. Write for Information. 


sible College of Missouri........Columbia, Missouri Lynchburg College............ Lynchburg, Virginia 
College of Missions...........Indianapolis, Indiana 
Cotner College Bethany, Nebraska 
Culver Stockton College Canton, Missouri 
Drake University .+e+++-+-Des Moines, lowa 
Eureka College.... ee ...Eureka, Illinois Transylvania College.......... Lexington, Kentucky 
Hiram ‘College Sra ...Hiram, Ohio William Woods College............Fulton, Missouri 


Missouri Christian College..Camden Point, Missouri 
Phillips University Enid, Oklahoma 
Texas Christian University Fort Worth, Texas 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on the of ‘Thyseli. May our sense of acquaintance with Thee 











Eve of Vacation 


EAR Father, who art ever with us in the serious 
1) tasks of our lives, at whose side all our work is 
done and who dost Thyself work with us as part- 
ner and comrade, go with us also as we lay aside our 
Our holiday will 
Thou of 
whose sabbath rest the ancient story tells us, wouldst 
Thou not share with delight our gladness and our restful 
leisure? Art Thou not also weary with all Thy present 
labor? Go with us and teach us Thy calmness and the 
fulness and depth of peace that is in Thee. 


duties for a season of rest and play. 
not be complete except Thou goest with us. 


Forgive us, Thou Spirit of joy and beauty, that we 
have shut Thee up in the solemnities of our lives and 
Yet 
rhou dost knock for entrance at the door of our jollity, 


have not invited Thee into our lighter gladnesses. 


even as Thou dost knock for entrance at the door of our 
vrief or our perplexity or our guilt. It is with no spirit of 
self-sacrifice that we open the door to admit Thee into 
our play days—Thou whose presence fills all the vi- 
brant out-of-doors. Thine is the spirit of wave and 
of hill and field, of bird-song and sunset, and of 
Teach us that fine 
art which our hearts are so slow to learn: how we may 
keep tryst with Thee in all the round of life—in our gayer 


as well as in our somberer moods, in our leisure and rest 


streail, 


the great deep silence of the woods. 


even as in our more strenuous and purposeful endeav- 
OTs. 

ring us home from our holiday refreshed in body and 
mind. May the friends whom we meet leave with us 
some treasure of the spirit, and may our gifts of word 


and deed enrich their lives. Show us some fresh revealing 


be deepened and hallowed as we come to understand the 
human goodfellowship that is in Thy gracious nature. 
So come into our lives that we may not doubt Thy loving 
comradeship. In the name of Jesus.—Amen. 
Are the Fountains of 
Compassion Dried Up? 
IR WM. GOODE sent by the British Foreign 
Office upon a tour of survey through Central Europe 


was 


to discover the extent of their immediate economic needs. 
He reported that not less than five million tons of food 
stuffs would be required to tide the peoples over until 
Har- 
vest is yet two months away, the needed supplies have not 
We are put- 
ting millions into new battle ships, England is still sup- 
porting an army of 100,000 in her newly added realms, 


after harvest if actual starvation was to be avoided. 


been sent and there are multitudes starving. 


with one of like size in Ireland, and France’s great army is 
only partly demobilized. Henry Davidson tells us that it is 
our imperative duty to supply these pitiful peoples with not 
less than a half billion dollars worth of food to save the 
starving and preserve the next generation from emaciation 
and permanent weakness This is too great an undertaking 
None 
supply it, solve the technical problems of financing it and 
get the quick action the emergency requires. But Congress 
refuses even the paltry sum asked by the President or the 
contemptibly paltry sum of fifty million dollars recom- 
mended by its own committees. There are no bowels of 
compassion in those who control Congress. They seem 
not in the least stricken with sympathy for the starving 
mothers and emaciated and anemic babes of Central Eur- 
ope. They waste no idealism over a civilization standing 


for private charity. but the Government could 
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on the brink of ruin. They perceive no obligation to feed 
our starving enemies, not even their wives and little ones, 
ong months after war is over. Their faith is in battle 
-hips for ourselves, markets for ourselves, a little America 
tor ourselves. To them “idealism” is a word to sneer at 
and the word “practical” one to conjure with, a word 
which in their vocabulary is a synonym of national selfish- 
ness. 


The Juvenile Court in 
the Modern City 


HE death of Judge Pinckney has reminded all Chi- 
cago forcibly of the great service rendered for years 

‘y this human-hearted jurist whose name was intimately 
clated to the establishment and permanence of the Juven- 
le Court. His work here and that of Judge Lindsey in 
Denver brought to the attention of the world the new and 
etter way of taking care of delinquent and dependent 
hildren. Today such a court is a commonplace of evers 
enlightened community, and in Chicago Judge Arnold is 
nobly upholding the best traditions of Judge Pinckney’s 
trme. The world is slowly learning that the business of 
he courts is not to punish but to save. This is true of all 
types of prosecution. One of the greatest Englishmen of 
this generation wrote to his brother a short time before his 
death: “More and more I come to see that man has no call 
to punish man. He always fails in the attempt and his 
laim destroys him. Man must educate man, but never 


ssume the superior place of a condemner.” 


rat 


Even more 
e is this of the treatment of children. It is a revelation 
ot what can be done with boys and girls that are seeming- 

incorrigible to see the treatment that they receive at the 
inds of Judge Arnold in the Juvenile Court. Faith in 
uman nature can be raised many degrees by a visit of a 
‘renoon to the Court. There the representatives of the 
{ ‘hicago Church Federation care for all children of Protes- 
int relationship, and assist in the redemptive process. This 


itv will long remember Judge Pinckney with gratitude 


— 


The Rights of 
the Koreans 
_ Commission on Relations with the Orient main- 
tained by the Federal Council of Churches has at 
ast taken a positive stand on the matter of the abuse of 
fapanese authority in Korea. There are at hand author- 
tative statistics with regard to the wholesale arrests in 
Korea and of the extra-legal executions. The Presbyter- 
an church reports the loss of forty-one members who 
ere shot and killed in one year by the Japanese author- 
When 


ne reflects that the Presbyterians are but a tiny percen- 


ties. There were 1,642 Presbyterians in prison. 


tage of the whole population of Korea it is easy to see 
vhat is happening in that unhappy country. The Federal 
Council rightly leaves the political questions of Korea to 
the statesmen for settlement. But it makes an unequivocal 
jemand for freedom of self-expression for the Korean 
people. This may be accomplished by some form of home 
rule or by independence. It is intolerable, however, to 
have an ancient people crushed out under the heel of a con- 


queror, especially after the world has spoken to Germany 
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on the subject of the invasion of Belgium. It ought not 
to be necessary to more than hint delicately to Japan that 
her oppression of the Korean peoples does not increase 
Japanese popularity throughout the western world. 


Drugs and 

Prohibition 

T has been freely predicted by wet advocates that nat- 
I ional prohibition would create more ills than it would 
cure. In place of supposedly harmless beers and wines, 
the people would rush to narcotics at the drug store. It is 
possible, however, with the rigid government supervision 
of the sale of narcotics, to determine just how much of 
the various drugs are being sold. The New York Times 
reports that hardly one one-hundredth of the amount of 
narcotics sold ten years ago is being sold today. Prohibi- 
tion is accomplishing among the drug addicts the same 
beneficent results as among the users of alcohol. There 
is an element in the population which must be protected 
We protect children by giving the 
parents legal authority over them. It is necessary to pro- 
tect the adult children of the race from self-destruction 
In so doing some of the liberties of the strong may be 
affected. Every law is a curtailment of some one’s liberty. 
\merica freed from every form of drug addiction is about 
to develop in wealth, intelligence and world leadership in 


from its own folly. 


a way that will justify to all succeeding history the passing 
of prohibitory legislation. 


The Era of the 
Spender Passing 
EKPORTS 


spending following the war has passed. 


from England indicate that the orgy of 
During a 
recent holiday a correspondent noted a difference in the 
holiday customs showing that the people had found the 
means of having a good time without large expenditure. 
In America big drives are being launched by clothing 
houses to unload the stocks that have been accumulated 
The day when every workman is to 
Thrift 
has ever been one of the virtues that the church has sought 
It is no accident that church 
people represent the reasonably prosperous element in the 


at high prices. 
have a collection of silk shirts will soon be passed. 
io inculcate among its people 
community. The virtues of self-control and of industry 
tend to prosperity. There is no way by which the world 
can get out of its present debt, save by the practice of 
It is time to make the 
spender appear in his real character as an enemy of com- 
His self-indulgence in the face of the 
needs of a starving, dying world is pagan in its heartless- 


efficient industry and by thrift. 
nunity welfare. 
ness. 


An Itinerating and 
Perplexed Ministry 

TRAVELING secretary recently had eccasion to 
A visit Disciple churches in eastern Illinois and west- 
that about eight counties 
were visited in all and the year-book of the denomination 
which was published six months ago was carried along on 
the journey. In six months changes have occurred in just 


ern Indiana. He reports 
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about fifty per cent of the churches that have pastors. The 
instability of the ministry is now one of the most disquiet- 
ing facts in our church life. Ministers are not merely 
looking for new positions at better salaries. They are 
liscouraged on the job in many towns. They assert that 
ie automobile has broken down the habits of church at- 
endance. Former Sunday school teachers now spend 
sundays on wheels. It is difficult to reach and hold the 
The ministers are looking for more feasi- 
e and fruitful tasks and for better living conditions 


voung people. 


since the cities depend upon the village for their source of 
ipply of church members to a considerable extent, the 
religious condition of the village is a serious concern to the 
uture city church. 


Department of 

Justice Indicted 
i ELVE lawyers connected with the National Pop- 
ular Government League have asked that a com- 
ittee composed of the former attorneys-general of the 
nited States be appointed to investigate the actions of 
‘resent incumbent of the office of the Attorney-Gen- 
Among the signatories of this request are Dean 
afee and Professor Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
At the same time that this request is presented, 
President of the United States asserts in an interview 
t there have been no abuses of the war powers granted 
the administration. There is not much indication in his 
titude that any competent and impartial jury will be allow- 
to present an opinion on the actions of Mr. Palmer. It is 
serted that the campaign against the “reds” has been a 
rry travesty in which honest and ignorant workmen have 
en charged with black sedition. The country is not con- 
need that we have very many more “reds” than we ever 
had or that they are doing worse things than they ever did 
he administration can well afford in the face of a national 
tion to clean house in some of its departments and no 
artment is more in need of thorough investigation than 
at which has had for its function the enforcement of the 
iW It is charged by lawyers that the department is 


lf a law-breaker. Will the President order an investi- 


Germany in a State 
of Pessimism 


D* JAMES STALKER of England has been keeping 
ip with current literature in Germany in order to dis- 
er the drift of religious thinking following the war. He 
The 


establishment of the state church, the disorganization of 


ds the dominant note to be that of pessimism. 


defeated nation and the hardships of the people have 
sught about a condition which may be described as re- 
The religious journals speak of the distrust 
which exists in every community. There is still lacking in 
ese journals any expressions of penitence. It is yet a 
matter of wonder that the civilized world should hold so 
nfavorable an opinion of their nation. Many of the 
harges made during the war against Germany yet await 

estigation by the German leaders. It may safely be pre- 


vious chaos. 
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dicted, however, that the time is not far distant when the 
German conscience will see and rebuke the sins of Prussia’s 
military ambition which thrust the world into the most dis- 
astrous and insane war of history. Meanwhile the world 
Nor 
must there be on the part of the churches that speak other 
tongues than German any hesitancy in meeting the Ger- 


must wait patiently for the change of heart to come. 


man Christians half way. The peace of the world waits 
upon a friendly understanding between Christian minded 
citizens of all nations and this will shortly be consummated 
if present indications do not mislead us 
Helping Repatriate 
the War Exiles 

HE 


Siberia and France is a source of tragedy to the men 


retention of thousands of German prisomers in 


and of sore grief and bitterness to their families. France 
promises speedy repatriation but the families of the men 
believe they are held in slavery. The case is different in 
Siberia. The prisoners are four thousand miles from home 
and in a country without transport. Hunger, rags and 
disease is their portion. The present Russian government 
has freed them but gives them no means of getting back to 
their homes, while their own bankrupt government is slow 
to offer them the means. The Federal Council of Churches 
in America is cooperating with the Red Cross and other 
war relief agencies in an effort to raise three million 
dollars for their relief. This is one of the many appeals 
that would, in ordinary times, touch the heart of Christian 
\merica. But in these abnormal times we seem to have been 
hardened by stories of suffering, so palsied in our imagi- 
nation by the chaos of the world and its incomparable 
suffering that we seek emotional expression in soporific 


luxury and other selfish forms of nervous activity 


Anonymous Letters Not an 
Uncommon Experience 
NE of the questions asked by the survey sheets of the 


Interchurch Movement is whether the minister is 


getting any anonymous letters. This has seemed to many 
a peculiar sort of inquiry. The motive in asking it prob 
ably in:plies that the public man who stands for something 
positive is almost sure to be the target of the cowardly 
writer who is afraid to sign his name. A young minister 
two years out of Yale is trying to be faithful to his 


The 


shocked at his utterances, but their personal affection for 


theological education. brethren are frequently 


him leads them to be patient. He never misses a week 
but that some one sets him right on the Scriptures and 
their meaning. A session of the city ministers meeting 
would be a live affair if every man were required to 
bring an anonymous letter. If these were laid down side 
by side it would be seen that the unknown letter writers 
Some are 


followers of one of 


are to be divided into a few general classes. 
just plain cranks. 
the fad religions though remaining in an evangelical church 


A few are secret 
for prudential reasons. The rest are the watch-dogs of 
orthodoxy. That orthodoxy which no longer dares te de- 
fend itself in open discussion has taken up this gverilla 
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The Master said, “Woe unto you when all 
The minister who gets no 
anonymous letters should be under suspicion. 


warfare, 
men speak well of you.” 


The Passing of the Promoter 


ITH American Protestantism facing the failure 
of its Interchurch World Movement all thought- 
ful churchmen will be giving serious considera- 
inhere not 


alone in this particular enterprise, but in the methods of 


tion to the weaknesses and fallacies which 
church promotion that are characteristic of these times. 
rhe Interchurch project was not essentially a new thing. 
lt was an attempt consistently to carry out, though on a 
more comprehensive scale, the same method of church 
activity which had come to be accepted in all our Chris- 
tian programs during the past decade. This method was 
that of the promoter, with its promise of a short-cut to 
great results, its use of the technique of secular publicity, 
its dependence upon mass psychology and its adoption of 
highly specialized organization as an instrument for put- 
ting extraordinary pressure upon the feelings of the Chris- 
tian public. Although the intensive drives of the war 
period were taken as models for the Interchurch cam- 
paign, the essential method of the war drives had come 
In- 


deed, the war-time drives took many a cue from the prac- 


into common use among the churches before the war. 


tices of the churches when the exigencies of patriotism 
demanded immediate and unprecedented results. 

High pressure promotion of the church’s interests is a 
direct legacy of high pressure evangelism. The older evan- 
yelism came to its culmination in the marvelous work of 
Moody and Sankey. Since their day the history of the 
church’s evangelism is a pathetic record of deterioration 
passing from stage to stage of increasingly sensational and 


vulgar appeal and ending at last in the insufferable com 


mercialism and buffoonery of Mr. W. A. Sunday. We 
stand at the end of an era in evangelistic method. Mr. 
Sunday's work has done more than any man’s to reveal 
the essential fallacy and illusion of the type of evan- 


gelism that has occupied the church during the generation 


now passing. 


It is a mistake to think of him as unique. 
He is not unique. He rose to a position where he was 
able to do with authority what others had done more tim- 
idly, more tentatively, and with less complete abandon. 
From the day of the first imitators of Mr. Moody the 
method of the promoter, the organizer, the manipulator of 
the mass mind, the creator of an artificial and tempor- 
ary evangelistic situation outside the churches, supported 
by the churches, but hardly a part of their life—a sort of 
hurch outside the church—has been the vogue among our 
Protestant communions. The spell of this revivalistic 
evangelism is now happily broken in the more progressive 
and intelligent sections of the country. The churches are 
disillusionized. They see that even after a liberal and 
uncritical allowance is made for gains in membership, 
the deeper effects have been demoralizing to church char- 


acter and degrading to personal spiritual life. Religion 
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has been cheapened and weakened and the church is bur. 
dened with problems and fears which grow directly out oj 
the employment of hypnotic and other unethical devices, 

The promoter of the church’s missionary expansion i; 
the direct heir of the promoter of the church’s evangelistic 
expansion. The technique and the point of view are essen- 
And if the church is being more quickly 
disillusionized with respect to the reality of the results 







tially the same. 





obtained by the various promotional “movements’’ than 





was the case with respect to the revivalistic enterprise, it 





is simply because more or less consciously it sees the one 








against the background of the other. 





























Jeginning more than ten years ago, there sprang up 
a series of promotional movements which have grown in 
magnitude and intensity as one after the other has been 
followed by its successor. The Laymen’s Evangelistic 
Movement, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the Men 
are three 


mark the earlier expressions of this impulse to organize 


and Religion Forward ovement, names that 
outside the church’s regular structure some promotional 
agency of Christian enlargement. These first efforts were 
simple in their conception, involving no organic participa- 


They 


were inspirational and informative in aim and dealt with 


tion of churches as such, but only of individuals. 


the financial side of church life only by indirection. 
Under the impetus of these inspirational campaigns 
there followed a series of movements within particular de- 
nominations which undertook not only inspiration but the 
actual securing of large sums of money. The men and 
Millions Movement in the Disciples communion was the 
It started out to raise 
$7,000,000 for all the church enterprises, including mis- 


pioneer of this sort of promotion. 


sions, benevolence and education, and to enlist 1,000 work- 


ers for the mission fields. This was felt to be a pro- 
digious undertaking, as the fund sought was intended to 
be over and above the regular collections of the various 
The idea of Men and Mil- 


lions was utilized by the Methodist church in its Centen- 


church societies participating. 


ary Movement, by the Presbyterian church in its New Era 
Profiting by 
its predecessors’ experience, each succeeding movement 


Movement, and by the Southern Baptists. 


adopted more intensive and high pressure methods, aiming 
at proportionately larger amounts of money and concen- 
trating the campaign in a shorter period of time. The pro- 
moter’s technique was being learned by the church’s lead- 
ers and the possibilities of its thoroughgoing application 
in a nation-wide, all-inclusive effort had gripped their 
imagination. 

When the Interchurch Movement was launched sufficient 
time had not elapsed to test the real and permanent value 
of the prior movements, save in the case of the Disciples’ 
enterprise, which was projected in 1913. The facts in this 
The attempt to secure 
The 
reports of money raised have been so interwoven with the 
reports of the regular collections of the societies that it 18 
difficult to know by what amounts the regular incomes of 
the societies have been increased. But that the pledges 
secured are discouragingly slow of collection is well known 


instance have not been reassuring. 
1,000 missionary workers was almost a total failure. 
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Even the original million dollar pledge upon which public 
faith in the enterprise was founded has been paid only in 
part, though seven years have elapsed since it was given. 
\Vhile without doubt many by-products issuing from the 
Men and Millions Movement were salutary, the essential 
enterprise itself is held in serious question by the more 
discriminating. Whether the final judgment upon the 
Methodist Centenary will be similar to that upon Men and 
Millions remains to be seen, but the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the claims made by the promoters of the Pres- 
byterian New Era Movement has already found expres- 
sion in the press of the denomination. 
Che feeling is strong that there is a great illusion about 
this method of promoting the cause of religion. It is felt 
at figures are juggled in making reports, that statistical 
dust is thrown into the air which lends plausibility to claims 
a degree of success which a cold analysis of the facts 
uuld not warrant. The fact is that a great skepticism has 
settled down upon the minds of discerning churchmen. 
e feeling has grown strong that we are today needing 
something more radically reformative than a mere galvan- 
the old ecclesiastical mechanism into a show of 
\ deeper-going diagnosis of our religious needs is 
e necessary. Ihe churches do not always respond 
some messenger of an “emergency” comes to them, 
and demands im 


reatnhiess, 


ediate and enthusiastic sup 


port for his scheme of salvation. It is this mood of intel 


gent inhibition that explains the failure of the Inter- 
urch World Movement to release the springs of ardor 
d liberality in the heart of the church. The church feels 
» deeply the need of prophets and builders among her 
iders to grow wildly enthusiastic over the proposals o1 
romoters who promise quick returns for the Kingdom 
only the money shall be instantly forthcoming. Thought- 
churchmen know ‘hat there is a great deep lack in 
mtemporary religion for which no fund, however vast, 
in be an adequate substitute, and it is a sound instinct 
at causes them to stand hesitant or to respond half-heart- 
edly when the claims of so-called forward movements are 
rged upon them. 
like all disappointments, the Interchurch debacle lends 
It has made cleat 
It has 
shown the churches that their present course ends in a 


to a providential interpretation. 
e bankruptcy of the promoter’s type of activity. 
solemn humiliation which 


nd alley. In the mood of 


possesses us we are able to see how far we have 
lrifted from our appropriate and natural sources of power 
\'e can see more clearly how the promoter’s methods have 
ulgarized our Christian vocabulary, unsettled the steady 
work of the parish ministry and perhaps even lowered its 
ideal, mechanicalized the church’s forms of procedure and 
lured her leadership into a dependence upon secular 
schemes of publicity and group pressure as a substitute for 
hose steady and fruitful motives which spring from an 
educated individual conscience. In this providential inter- 
pretation the movement is worth all it has cost. It only 
remains for the humbled but undiscouraged church to read 
its lesson aright and begin its task anew with chastened 


spirit and in the fear of God. 
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Pastors of Men of Power 


N a very interesting review of the recently published 
| life of Canon Barnett, Jane Addams describes in a re- 
cent number of Unity an interview she had with the canon 
some years ago. In passing along the streets of Bristol 
they came to the house of a man who spent all his time 
hunting, ranging from birds in Scotland to big game in 
\frica, and cared absolutely nothing for the cottages and 
the people on his estate. In speaking of this man as a 
resident of his parish, the canon said, “From my point of 
view, his lack of social responsibility is as much of a dis- 
grace to me, a servant of the church, as are the wretched 
homeless men who sleep in the Commercial street door- 


ways.” 


Dryander was the court preacher 


For twelve years Dr. 
He had 


He was honored 


of Berlin and the private chaplain of the Kaiser 
at all times the ear of his royal master 
When the 


1908, and a deputation of 


in numberless ways crown prince was sent 


to Palestine in distinguished 
German scholars and ministers was sent to lay the foun- 
Mount of 


a deputation that included the famous historian of 


dation stones of the German hospice on the 
Olives 


Israel, Kittel—it was Dryander who headed the company. 


' 


limes without number his utterances were heralded forth 


as wisdom and gospel. And yet in all that interval of 
vears he failed to vindicate his function as a prophet of 
righteousness, exerting upon his brilliant audiences and his 
royal master the influence that might have saved his nation 
from the tragedy that overtook it. No man ever had a 


more commanding opportunity. No man ever missed his 
chance by a wider margin 

Must not the men who are the pastors of men of great 
power, either in the world of finance, or politics, or jour- 
nalism, or religious leadership, tremble under the respon- 
sibilities they face as the interpreters of the impressive 
verities of life and death to such men? There is no throne 
of power more imperial than that of such a minister. He 
preaches to many people, but especially his message is to 
me man. Toa very marked degree he holds the conscience 
and the conduct of his leading parishioner in his keeping. 
To be sure there are many men of the leaderlike class 
But in a great 
number of instances those who have risen to power in some 


whose church membership is but formal 


held of human adventure are truly interested in the church, 
and very humble-hearted and impressionable. They live 
the sort of lives that make possible few intimate friend- 
ships. All the more therefore when they have come to 
put trust in a minister they take his word with a serious- 
ness and gratitude which are not frequently found in the 
ordinary relations of pastor and people. 

The confessions of these men of power, when they take 
you into their confidence, either in some biographical ut- 
terance or some chance scrap of conversation, are very 
revealing as to the place their spiritual advisors have in 
It often seems to be 
the case that the theories and emotions of men of large 
interests are less complex than those of ordinary folk. It 
is not infrequently the adherence to a few simple formulas 
that has brought significant success. Such a man is re- 


shaping their thinking and behavior. 
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served on most sides of his life, but likely to be peculiarly 
open-hearted to a little circle of friends, among whom his 
minister is quite certain to have a place. 

To such a minister there is offered the privilege of 
achieving through the transformation of the ideals of one 
powerful life far more than most pastors can accomplish 
by meany years of the most energetic and laborious service 
with changing congregations. For if the minister is com- 
panionable and satisfying, the men of power whom they 
win to themselves can easily contrive to retain them at the 
head of their churches. And so the preacher becomes 
both the religious leader of a congregation and the private 
chaplain of one torceful personality. In such circum- 
stances, and with reasonable discretion, the wise and pur- 
poseful minister can make of his leading parishioner what- 
ever he will in intellectual and religious attainments and in 
social solicitude. 

There are two or three conspicuous examples of men 
ot great wealth who have been set upon the pathway of 
social responsibility by the ministrations of pastors of 
courage and tact. In one instance a great fortune was in 
process of accumulation in accordance with the habitual 
practices of big business. The man who was gathering it 
was the typical American captain of industry, using the 
accepted formulas of success and not too scrupulous as 
to methods. The storm of muck-racking sensationalism 
swept over his head without effect. Even the denuncia- 
tions of voices deeply respected in the church at large were 
of httle utility. But the friendship and affectionate min- 
stry of a man of God held him steady through difhcult 
years, saved him from misanthropy, gave him the vision 
of world responsibility as the only justification for vast 
wealth, and led at last to the socialization of such a fortune 


beneficial man- 


could have been dispersed in no other 
ier 


Anothe 


money. invested 


instance was the holder of an enormous sum of 
in part in industrial plants whose work 
‘rs were exploited and discontented. He was fortunate in 


enjoying the munistrations of a pastor who as instructor 


nN an institution of learning had made some competent 
tudy of the industrial problems of the time. Those stud- 
es, translated into pertinent and convincing messages in 
the pulpit and the friendly intercourse of daily life, chang- 
ed the entire nature of that industrial situation, and taught 

conspicuous lesson to all men of good will who are en- 
gaged in industry. 

Intellectual emancipation and theological enlightenment 
ire equally the opportunity of the ministerial frends of 
-trong men. Few types of mind are more opinionated and 
naccessible to new ideas than the so-called self-made man. 
He reads little of the sort of literature that would disclose 
the modern interpretations of religious truth. A few fixed 
onceptions of Christian teaching suffice for a life spent 
mperviously in the rich atmosphere of intelligent religious 
thinking and activity. It is not an easy thing to open the 
mind of such a man to the ample opulence of the church’s 
accumulating treasures of knowledge and power. Yet 
much can be done by the prophetic and courageous pastor. 

Phere are men of great influence in the religious com- 
munions to which they belong, and in the church at large, 
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who confess that much of the joy they have in their 
Christian life has come to them through the teaching of 
true and timely servants of God who dared to declare to 
them in unmistakable and unforgettable ways the larger 
values of religion, as they had discovered them in their 


studies and experience. By such ministries men of force 


have been saved from the narrowness of opinionated and 
dogmatic conceptions of Christianity, past which most of 


their informed contemporaries have made _ their 
Through such leadership they have passed from the thrall. 
dom of literalism, the slavery to definitions, and the ser- 
vitude of insistence upon externals and non-essentials to 


way, 


a plenitude of freedom which is the essence of our holy 
faith and the ground of apostolic gratitude. 

The minister who through fruitful years has had the 
joy and the anxiety of such a leadership is to be congrat- 
He has sheaves for his harvesting, and stars in the 
crown of his rejoicing. For his responsibility is very 
To have had the handling of the mind and con- 
science of a strong man in the church and the community, 


ulated. 
heavy 


and to have nothing to show for it but an unchanged view 
of truth, and an unmodified baldness of judgment regard- 
ing the great verities of Christianity, is to face a certain 
bankruptcy of spiritual resources which the length of a 


ministry only makes more pathetic. 


The Lengthening of Life 


l. have learned that the statistics which prove the 


lengthening of the average in human life are 


somewhat delusive. The fight against infant mor- 
tality and against epidemic diseases has resulted in bring- 
ng up the average, it is true, but in the meantime the dis- 
eases of deterioration have been steadily on the increase. 
ewer children die but fewer men and women live to be 
deaths, like that 


“juist slippet 


great-grandparents. Deaths from old age 
ef the patriarch of Drumtochty who had 
awa’’—are few in our time. The high pressure of modern 
life costs in the number of its years. 

In some ways, however, actual living has been greatly 
lengthened. One of these is in the conservation of time 
has not discovered an elixir of life but it has dis- 
which make for the economy of 


Science 
covered many forces 
he years. Distances have been eliminated by the use of 
steam and electricity in transportation and by communica» 
tion through wire and air. The days are far longer than 
they used to be, because they have room for so many more 
experiences. 

There has been a lengthening of life, too, through the 
multiplication of scenes and variety in these experiences. 
The means of 
education are accessible to a vastly increased number of 
Che opportunity for a wide acquaintance with 
The average life 
is lengthened by the relatively large number of its activities 
and associations. We have the means of a more abundant 
life than that which our ancestors lived. We may seriously 
question whether fifty years of Europe is not a lomger 
period than a cycle of Cathay. 

Not only are personal experiences multiplied, but the 


Travel is common. Recreations are many. 


persons. 


a wide variety of people is not unusual. 
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experiences of all who have lived in the past are ours. The 
diffusion of knowledge has made it possible to live those 
lives over and to take a large part of them into our own. 

We may perhaps raise the question whether we really 
eet more out of life than did our grandparents. With the 
most of us the usual is the usual, whether it be much or 
little, and one generation takes a university education as 
, matter of course, quite as the second generation behind it 
iook the log school-house. Yet the way we take things does 
not quite settle what they are. However we may regard or 
use it, we have the opportunity for a more abundant life 
than was that which our ancestors lived. 

The biographers of Hawthorne tell us that the constant- 
y pursued phantom of the romancer’s imagination was that 
of a man who should continue to live on in the world from 
generation to generation. This phantom, even when he 
vas able to detain it for a moment, proved to be a most 
unnatural and unlovely figure. Extraordinary length of 
life for the individual in this changing world is not greatly 
to be desired. He would be a strange lonely creature, lost 
midst unfamiliar scenes. The elixir of life would prove 
. bitter draught unless it should be drawn from the foun- 
‘ain of youth and should impart the power of perpetual 
renewal and adaptation. Heaven, not earth, is the place for 
such renewal. But the lengthening of the present life 
through lengthening the program of its interests may 
mean the happiness and usefulness, as well as the struggle 
ind hardships, of a score of lives in one. 





America to Her Poets 


IVE us a song, 

As clear as the voice of the winds 
That blow from our mountains of snow, 
And as strong 
As the bounding rivers that pour 
From our spring-wakened hills 
To the valleys and prairies below. 


Cease from your prattle of things 

That carry the dust of the years; 

Let your fresh fancy take wings 

And fly where life’s free spirit sings 

Through our forests and groves. Let your ears 
Be keen for the music of toil 

That gladdens our corn-fields. The moil 

Of our cities has grist for your song, 

Where millions of men in the grime 

Mix the stuff of the new freedom-time. 


Give us a song 
Fit for the age that is ours— 
An age when the proudest of powers 
Give way to the cowed Common Man; 
When, throughout the glad world, 
Men are seeing unfurled 
Humanity’s flag. 
Why do you lag, 
Poets? Wait not overlong. 
Give us a song! 
THomas Curtis CLARK. 
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Good Health and Veracity 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


MET a man, and I saluted him and said, Good Morn 
| ing. 
And he answered me with a Grunt. 

And I said unto him, It is a Fine Day. 

And he said, It may be, but I feel Sick. 

And I said, According as thou feelest, so art thou. 

And he said, A fellow cannot help feeling bad when he 
doth feel bad. 

And I said, Thou art most surely wrong. 

And I said, Where dost thou feel ill? 

And he said, I was out late last night at a Party, aad I 
went to bed Two Whole Hours later than usual, and I 
slept but an Half Hour later than I commonly do, and I 
rushed for my train. Therefore doth my Head Ache and 
I feel ill. 

And I said unto him, How many arms hast thou, asad do 
they ache? 

And he said, They are all right and their number is Two 

And I said, How many fingers hast thou on each hand, 
that would pain thee if any one of them were cut or 
broken ? 

And he said, I have ten fingers, but I see not what that 
has to do with it. 

And I said unto him, Take heed to what I say and learn 
wisdom. The two hours of sleep that 
something, but not much. 
bed that aileth thee. 


thou didst lose are 
It is thine extra half hour in 
Thou shouldst have risen a little 
earlier than usual and burned a little more Oxygen. If 
thine head felt Rocky, thou shouldst have said, I have two 
good legs, which are all right, and I will stretch them with 
a little walk. I have two good Arms, and I will swing 
them. I have two good Eyes and I will fill them with the 
Beauty of the Morning. I have two good Lungs, and 
they pain me not; I will cram them with Fresh Air. I 
have two good Ears, and never an Earache. 
to the Birds as I walk. 

And I said unto him, I am accustomed to going to bed 
two hours later than usual. It is not the loss of sleep that 


I will listen 


hurteth a man if he lose a little more in getting fresh 
air. 

And he said, Thou speakest words of folly. 
lose sleep, he must make it up; and if he feeleth ill, there 
is no reason why he should lie about it. 

And I said, According as a man thinketh in his heart 


If a man 


so is he well or ill. The good God who made this world 
hath put into it that wherewith we may be strong, and he 
who riseth in the morning with a heavy feeling in his head 
ought to have more sense than to lie later than usual and 
gorge his breakfast and run for the train, and then blas- 
pheme his God by telling the world that he feeleth ill. 

And he said, It #& just possible that thou speakest a 
little bit of good sense, and I have not considered it be- 
fore. 

And I said unto him, Consider it now, and it shall be 
worth more than an whole Apothecary Shop to thee. 












































Religion in the New Age 


By Edward Scribner Ames 








Chis article by Dr. Ames will appear as a chapter in a forth- 
coming book, “America and the New Era,” edited by Elisha 
M. Friedman, to be published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. The article is copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., by 
whose permission it is used herewith. 


CIENTIFIC investigations of 
difficult to make. 


religion are notably 
The phenomena are so bound up 

with profound emotional reactions that it is hard to 
achieve sufficient detachment for proper observation. Not 
infrequently the attempt to attain the necessary objectivity 
results in withdrawing from vital appreciation of the 


experiences themselves. In American life religion has 
suffered so much from controversialists, pro and con, that 
it is almost impossible to get a hearing, as yet, for fair and 
sane considerations of it. So long as its orthodox claims 
rested on uncriticized customs and beliefs, and the conten- 
tions of the “‘liberals’’ likewise were based upon equally 
dogmatic grounds, there could be little real progress to- 
ward genuinely constructive conceptions 

During the last fifty years, however, American scholars 


in various fields have disclosed new, fruitful facts and 


interpretations. This is particularly well recognized in 
textual and literary criticism of historical documents, in 
the study of comparative religion, especially where the 
Hebrew culture was most closely related to that of other 
oriental peoples, and in the history of Christianity in its 


successive epochs and its numerous sects. Also from un- 


expected sources, as from the studies of more primitive 
races, their language, art, social organization, laws and 


ceremonials, has come new insight into the nature and 


unction of religion in the life of man. The most recent 
subject of inquiry affecting profoundly the understanding 
of spiritual experience, is that of the psychology of re- 


igion. ‘This involves not only the experimental, individu- 
alistic investigations of the laboratories, but also the dis- 
veries of social psychology 
HE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
In the psyghology of religion American scholars have 


een joremost not only as to priority in the study, ut as 
to the range of problems treated and the extent of their 
uublication. The entire history of this science falls within 
the last two decades. The results already attained justify 
the conviction that religion is emerging from the prescien 
tific stage of custom and authority into one of rationalized 
idealism and practice. Just as there has come to be scien 
tite treatment of ethics or moral conduct, based upon a 
more adequate psychology, so religion is on the way toa 
similar liberation and illumination. In ethics, for example, 
those who know the recent literature cannot be mere par- 
tisans of intuitionalism or utilitarianism. Similarly, those 
who are aware of the nature of religion as shown by a 
study of its genesis and growth in individual and social 
experience cannot be sectarians or dogmatists. 

One of the most fruitful investigations for the new ap- 


preciation of personal religious experience has been that 





dealing with the period of adolescence. 


It has been abund- 
antly proved by Starbuck, Hall and others that it is be- 
tween the years of twelve and twenty-four that persons 


are most susceptible to the appeal of religion. 
there is no one religious instinct, or 


While 
or faculty, 
it is not difficult to trace the development of religious feel- 
ing and thinking to this epoch when the whole nature is 
transformed by the new impulse of love and loyalty 


“sense,” 


Then 
the boy and girl pass over from the more self-centered and 
external attitudes of childhood to spontaneous, self-as- 
sumed interests in other persons and in social institutions. 
When one falls in love the world of human relations ap- 
pears in a strange and fascinating light. 
prising interest awakens. 


A fresh, sur- 
The sense of the larger hfe 
dawns. Patriotism blooms. The recruits of all the armies 
in the world are drawn from boys impelled by the ro 
mantic love of country and by an ideal cause. Our own 
soldiers have just given a marvelous illustration of this 
fact. They rose to the great call with a zest and idealism 
which awed and inspired the world. They were adolescent 
youths stirred by the elemental forces of their deepest 
natures. The same mighty urge lifts them in times of 
peace to the adventures of unselfish social service, mis- 
sionary enterprise, scientific pursuits, and patriotic states- 
manship. 


RELIGION AS SOCIAL IDEALISM 


This tender, outreaching sympathy and impulse of ado- 
lescence to serve the whole world, to relieve suffering and 
to bring happiness, is one of the deep springs of religion. 
lt has been particularly intense in the great religious 
geniuses. They may indeed be thought of as exceptional 
individuals in whom this adolescent quality remained im- 
pelling and dominant throughout life. As a young man 
deeply in love will sacrifice and labor, bear hardship and 
ong servitude like Jacob of old, so one’s soul may go out 
for one’s country, for humanity and for God. 

Professor Cooley, in “Social Process,” has well defined 
the essence of religion as “the expansion of the soul into the 
sense of a Greater Life.” He adds, “One who has de- 
veloped a spirit of loyalty, service, and sacrifice toward a 
social group has only to transform this to a larger concep- 
Indeed, it is clear 
that the more ardent kind of social devotion, like that of 


tion in order to have a religious spirit. 


the patriot for his country in extreme times, is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from devotion to God. His country, for the 
time being, is the incarnation of God.” 

Religion, then, according to the scientific investigation 
of it, may be said to arise from human nature itself, not 
from any one part, but from the whole of it. The various 
instinctive tendencies to self-preservation and fulfillment, 
hunger and love, fear and curiosity, sympathy and con- 
structiveness, are blended in its development. But an 
additional fact of far-reaching importance is the relation 
in which thought is found to stand to these instinctive ten- 


dencies. It is now seen to be, in a sense, secondary. The 
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impulse, the need, the unconscious propulsion born of the 
instincts, sets the tasks which quicken reflection and gen- 
erate ideas. Ideas arise in the course of action. They 
occur in human experience where tendencies to act con- 
flict, or encounter obstacles. In lower forms, adjustments 
are made by inherited tendencies or by very simple “trial 
and error” types of behavior. If the 
survive through these it perishes. 


animal can not 


RELIGION AND PERSONALITY 
All values of religion are undergoing a transformation 
in keeping with this fundamental change. As yet there is 
much 


confusion. Many religionists retain the concep- 


tions of the traditional system while in reality they are 


husy about the enterprises of social service. It is not 


entirely clear to the average church member just what 
relation his interest in reforms has to his religion. He is 
usually told from the pulpit that such causes as intemper- 
ance, social hygiene, red-cross and education belong to 
the category of “good works” but have no “saving power” 
in themselves. Genuine religion is supposed to flow from 
in inner emotional experience which may well enough 
express itself in works of charity, but which is not in any 
sense bound up with these practical concerns. The new 
social conscience furnishes increasing evidence that this 
‘onsciousness is generated in social experiences them- 
selves. Patriotism arises through the instincts of sym 
vathy and gregariousness. It is strengthened by accumu- 
ating experiences of heroism and sacrifice. One comes to 
love what one works for. Men are more and more devoted 
to the building of a better society on earth and this devo 
tion has come to have religious value. The concrete rela- 
tions in the family, neighborhood and nation; in one’s 
profession, business, or research; in the enterprises making 
for the safety of childhood, the elimination of disease and 
the securing of fullness and freedom of life generally— 
these are the relations in which the ultimate and final 
alues are realized. The development of personality—intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, vigorous personality, for all classes and 
conditions of people, is the coming conception of the re- 
ligious ideal. And the value of this personality is not to 
be estimated in terms of its perpetuation after death, but 
in terns of its fruitfulness and noble satisfactions in this 
present world. 


strength from modern science and is one with social ideal- 


Such an empirical, practical religion draws 


sm: at its best. 


MOVEMENTS OF PROMISE 
The ideal religion does not belong to the traditional 
the When one looks 
American find religious move- 
promise of fulfilling the demands 
of the new day, the conviction deepens that no one of them 


cults. 
life to 


faiths nor to new 
ibout in 

ments which give 
answers the need. The older systems are survivals from 
a distant past and only continue because they are sustained 
by the inertia of great human traditions. They are on 
the defensive at every point where they come into contact 
vith the true modern spirit. The Roman Catholic Church 
is mighty in numbers and in wealth, but it is autocratic 
and archaic. It perpetuates most picturesquely the form 


and ceremonial of the old court of the Caesars with cer- 
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tain changes of names and symbols. It is not democratic, 
though it deals with so many poor and humble people. It 
instills the habit of obedience and subjection to external 
authority. Protestantism is not radically different from 
the mother Church in its fundamental conceptions, though 
it has substituted another authority, that is, the Bible, and 
has lost outward unity. The main doctrines of God and 
man, of nature and sin, of self-sacrifice and atonement 
are not essentially modified. In both systems God is re- 
mote, perfect and arbitrary. Human merit is as filthy rags 
before him. The human will is of itself impotent and 
man’s wisdom is but folly. Any real values which hu- 
manity may enjoy are imported from a foreign, super- 
natural realm. 

Scarcely more promise of satisfaction can be found in 
the programs of the “liberal” 


religious bodies. Though 


had remarkable individual leaders and have 


enjoyed a very high level of 


they have 
culture 
In spite of great wealth and ex- 


ceedingly broad terms of fellowship they cannot recruit 


scholarship and 
their power is waning. 


their ministry from their own churches nor maintain their 
congregations in the most populous cities. It is likely that 
they lack vitality because they are so largely movements 


of protest. As the old order against which they cry out 
loses its significance, the protest also fails of interest. 
The unitarian cause could have little to commend it in a 
society where there were no trinitarians. Independent 
congregations which have reached extreme isolation from 


all denominational attachments by a process of dissent 


from one doctrine and practice after another, may experi- 


ence a certain joy of consistency, but they are individual- 
istic and aloof in an age when the need of cooperation 
is most insistent 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS 


Of the distinctively American religious movements, in 
the sense of having their origin in this country but not in 
the sense of embodying characteristically American ideas, 
the Spiritualists, Mormons and Christian Scientists are 
The 
strange episodes in the religious life of the nation and the 
third is destined to share that fate in the end. 


radically different first two already appear as 


Spiritualism 
belongs to the sphere of suggestion and hypnosis, which 
are being brought under scientific explanation with the 
developments of modern psychology. The greatest ex- 
perts, like William James, who have studied the phenom- 
have remained and 


ena, the 


claims of this cult or of individual mediums. Mormonism 


sceptical unconvinced by 
is an interesting illustration of the belated appearance of 
a new cult adopting all the ancient claims of special reve- 
lations, visions, miracles, and divine authority, at the 
moment when, at the more advanced levels of culture, a 
truly scientific conception of life was beginning to prevail 

It is important to remember in the presence of such 
phenomena that human society presents at any moment a 
condition-comparable-to the stratification of the earth’s 
surface. Different geologfeal ages are represented by the 
diff¢rent strata. Similarly Hyman society in a given city 
or Ration contains ehotwbous ‘ ltural differences. At this 
moment in’ New Viotk or 


rn 
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icago one may see almost 
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primitive groups, ruled with marvelous rigidity by the 
customs of the clan. Superstitions worthy of the remotest 
savages abound. Miss Jane Addams has given a striking 
example of this in her account in the Atlantic Monthly of 
the Devil Baby at Hull House. Coexistent with this prim- 
itive type may be found in the same community persons 
of the emancipated, civilized stage of human evolution. 
3etween these extremes are to be found all degrees of 
enlightenment. Perhaps the total population may not be 
truly represented by a pyramid whose broad base is the 
vast majority above whom the numbers rapidly diminish 
But the 
persons who are illiterate or equipped only with the rudi- 
ments of an education are vastly in the majority over those 
who have any vital acquaintance with history and our 
larger social inheritance. 


in am ascending scale of culture to the apex. 


THE APPEAL OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Christian Science, although the latest of these modern 
Its de- 
votees do not represent the highest strata of mental de- 


ults, in reality belongs to the pre-scientific age. 


velopn ent. | hey do not employ methods of science and 
they do not express that social sympathy for the needy 
and unfortunate masses which is certainly an essential 
quality in genuine religion; indeed, in all religion. This 
movement is not renowned for its philanthropies, for its 
educational programs, or for any constructive social meas- 
ures. It remains as individualistic and as remote from 
yractical life as the older orthodox faith toward which it 
issumes an unwarranted air of superiority and modernity. 
In common with other health cults it has struck a popular 
chord in its attacks upon an immoderate use of drugs and 
in its appeal for courageous and confident living. In the 
rushing life of America, it appeals particularly to weary 
niddle-class women and to certain leisure class persons, 
as well as to the neurotic. To the many Jews in Christian 
Science it represents a soft compromise with the faith of 
the majority. It is also made impressive to the susceptible 
portion of the public by a luxurious display in building 
temples and by the clever and powerful organization of its 
finances. But it lacks the convincing intellectual grip and 
sane practical idealism necessary to cope with the religious 
needs of the American people. 

Greater hope of deliverance for the bound and confused 
soul of this nation lies in the great unfolding of thought 
and spiritual aspiration which characterizes the progres- 
sive, constructive movements in the established religious 
wodies. These are known as modernism among the Catho- 
lics, as Liberal Judaism among the Jews and as Higher 
Criticism among Protestants. Higher Criticism is not 
an adequate designation for the progressive tendency in 
the protestant bodies, but it may be taken as the symbol 
of the larger movement because it deals directly with the 
fundamental conceptions of the Bible upon which Protes- 
tantism rests. The doctrine of evolution is a common 
possession of these liberals of all parties. But more im- 
portant than this is the common social idealism which per- 
vades them. They are all guided more by the desire to 
meet the needs of men in the actual relations of their daily 
life than to maintain institutions and forms of the past. 
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The men of these advanced positions find themselves in 
closer sympathy and intellectual agreement with the liber- 
als of other groups than with the conservative, unscientific 
minds of their own traditions. And the comradeship they 
feel is not that of simple tolerance as may often happen 
between socially experienced men of different cultures. 
It is the understood insight of those who have found deep 
and solid ground through a knowledge of history of all 
human institutions and who share the common hope of a 
great democratic faith for mankind. The great move- 
ments for the federation of Churches and for scientific 
religious education are led by men of this spirit. 

The views of history, of evolution and of social recon- 
struction which were so new and startling to the passing 
generation, schooled as that generation was in the tradi- 
tional, orthodox religion, are now being received as mat- 
ters of course by the rising body of youth who have been 
educated from childhood in the atmosphere of the modern 
scientific interpretation of life and society. They have 
no feeling for the “Warfare Between Science and The- 
ology.” They cannot understand the excitement which 
Robert Ingersoll created all through the nation. That was 
due to the impact of a brilliant, rebellious soul upon the 
hard, dogmatic belief of the past. He would cause little 
stir now. Minds which grow up in the high schools and 
colleges of the present time where evolution rules in all 
subjects are saved much of the strain which came to those 
who had to learn to reinterpret all of the important inter- 
ests of life. The fortunes of religion in the state univer- 
sities of the United States as compared with the denomi- 
national colleges are significant in this connection. It has 
often been observed that the state institution, with its great- 
er freedom, developed a more vital regard for the essential 
qualities of character and genuine religion than did the 
school which was controlled by denominational agencies, 
and employed strenuous means to induce the conventional 
type of religious experience. Doubtless the secular uni- 
versity lacked much through unorganized treatment of 
the native idealism of youth, but at least it did not impose 
anything which later would have to be uprooted. 


DEMANDS UPON AMERICAN RELIGION 


The religious idealism of America thus hastily sketched 
may be summarized by indicating its conspicuous char- 
acteristics. 

First, it is marked by a keen sense of reality. It rests 
upon deep foundations in human nature. The successful 
chaplains in the American army were those who went 
beyond the formalities of their office and dealt with the 
men in natural, vital ways. They conducted vaudeville 
entertainments and boxing matches, but they held religious 
services in a frank, sincere spirit. They got close to the 
men in private, helped them with their correspondence and 
other intimate things, and did not shrink from danger 
when natural human need called them. The same quality 
of service is demanded of the ministry today. Natural- 
ness, sincerity, intelligence and earnestness are essential 
to it. 

Second, American 
thoroughly democratic. 


religious idealism is social and 
It appreciates the hunger and 
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restlessness of the masses of laboring people. It deplores 
the fact that the church seems to them a capitalistic insti- 
tution. Such interpreters of Christianity as Professor 
Rauschenbusch, while identified with religion themselves, 
have been the severest critics of its surviving forms of 
autocracy and other-worldliness. The new dreams of social 
justice do not rest upon inherited rights, but upon the 
claims for equal opportunity and demonstrated merit. In 
the new order the old barriers of race, creed and privilege 
are melting away under the warmth of the companionship 
engendered by practical cooperation. There is reason to 
believe that the fierce war between capital and labor as 
well as other class conflicts will disappear in the new era 
before that fraternity which enlightenment and efficiency 
require. 

Third, this religious idealism is thoroughly committed 
to education and to scientific knowledge as essential to its 
own fulfillment. It is encouraging to remember that re- 
ligious organizations have founded most of the institutions 
of higher learning in America. They continue to be the 
patrons of scholarship in spite of the reconstructions 
which knowledge brings to all creeds and customs. There 
is a deep conviction that men must know the truth and 
that this truth will make them free. Neither is it any 
longer expected that this truth will be discovered in some 
final and static form. The very essence of science as of 
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religion itself is to open larger and larger vistas of growth 
and achievement. Men have come to realize that they 
pursue a “flying goal,” always partially attained but en- 
larging as it moves before them. And this conviction does 
not depress them but inspires them with greater ardor 
and joy. 

Fourth, practical religious idealism has much need for 
art and for forms of art produced out of its own needs 
and creations. The old order preserved the attitudes of 
surrender and dependence before an all-powerful Ruler. 
The new order demands other songs and pageants and 
dramas to express its creative hope and faith. The old 
looked away to the remote heavens. The new takes ac- 
count of its immediate community, maintaining due respect 
for the far horizons. It cherishes the symbol of strong, 
resilient youth rather than that of emaciated hoary age. 
The change is well expressed in the contrast drawn by 
Professor Mecklin in the “Passing of the Saint,” in the 
American Journal of Sociology: “It is no accident that 
we must seek our modern saints, those who most nearly 
fulfill the role of Anselm or Bernard or Damiani, in men 
and women that for the most part are not identified with 
institutional Christianity. It is our Lincolns, our Florence 
Nightingales, our Booker T. Washingtons that seem after 
all to have caught and interpreted the universal human 
values of the age.” 


The Return of the Mayflower 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


after beating up and down for some days upon a 
bleak and wintry coast and receiving as their wel- 
come to it a volley of Indian arrows, a company of emi- 


Taster hundred years ago, December 22nd, 1620, 


srants disembarked from the Mayflower. Their landing 
vas on the shore to which John Smith, its first explorer, 
had given the name of New England, at a spot which they 
named Plymouth, after the English port from which they 
had sailed. Tonight* we remember that landing, and we 
now know that it was one of the great events, as it was 
one of the heroic scenes, of history. 

Humanity, since that time, has advanced in many ways; 
wut it has hardly advanced in faith and fortitude. Others 
1ad come earlier to the shores of the New World, but for 
the most part they were adventurers in quest of gold, and 
did not look upon America as a new home. Even the 
lesuits had no idea of founding a nation in the wilder- 
The Huguenots, it is true, might have founded a 
nation in Florida had they not been massacred by the 
Spaniards. In those days colonization was a death 
struggle with Nature, and a sustaining motive higher than 
love of gold was needed to give man the victory. Such a 
motive, together with the habits of labor and powers of 


ness. 


*This address was delivered at Oberlin College Sunday even- 
ing, June 138. 


endurance, was present in the little band of one hundred 
and three emigrants who faced a new continent on a 
winter day. Never must we forget that the foundations 
of our nation were laid in idealism, by men who sought 
not gold, but liberty to worship God. 


DISSENTERS FROM THE CHURCH 


The story of those emigrants is well known, but it be- 
hooves us to remember who they were, why they left their 
native land, and what were their aims. They were dis- 
senters from the Established Church of England, with 
hearts full of faith and zeal inspired by what they held to 
be a purer interpretation of the gospel of Christ. For 
their faith they had suffered persecution in the motherland, 
the fate of all lead an advance 
toward the City of God. They fled from the emissaries 
of church law, first to Holland. There they found them- 
selves in a community highly commercial, whose manners 
their austere simplicity deemed corrupting, and into whose 
worldliness they feared their children might be drawn. 
They feared also the loss of their nationality, to which, 
in spite of persecution and exile, they still clung. Even 
in Holland the arm of English law reached out to tor- 
ment them. They determined, both for economic and 
religious reasons, to seek a new home beyond the Atlantic 
where they might form a community of their own and 


as is who would 
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enjoy their faith in purity and peace. So they set sail in 
a ship weighing one hundred and eighty tons, and after 
nine weeks of calm and storm sighted the land of their 
desire. 

rhe Plymouth Pilgrims, landing on a wintry coast, un- 
derwent terrible sufferings. They were ill-sheltered ; they 
had no bread, and were reduced to shellfish for food. 
More than half of their number died. At one time only 
seven af them were left strong enough to nurse the sick, 
and they were saved from the Indian tomahawk only by a 
distemper which happened to prevail among the Indians. 
Yet we remember their own words: “All great and honor- 
able actions are accompanied with great difficulties, and 
must be both undertaken and confirmed with answerable 
courage. It is not with us as with other men, whom small 
things can discourage or small discontents cause to wish 
themselves home again.” Their words were instinct with 
the heroic spirit of their enterprise. “Let it not be grievous 
10 you,” said their friends in England, “that you have 
heen instruments to break the ice for others; the honor 
shall be yours to the world’s end.” And to the worid’s 
end the honor is theirs; for they were unique among 
pioneers, alike in their faith, their fortitude, and the far- 
reaching results of their daring adventure. 


HE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


Before landing, in the cabin of the Mayflower, the Pil- 
grims drew up a voluntary Compact which, while not a 
political manifesto, had in it the prophecy of a policy of 
self-government. For the Pilgrim community, as we need 
o be reminded—like the Puritan commonwealth which 
followed—was not by first intention a democracy. As a 
fact. its leaders repudiated democracy as not fit govern- 
ment either for church or state. They asked, if the people 
were to govern, who was to be governed? Still less was 
It was theocracy, a Christian state 
which all those men had given up and gone forth into 
the wilderness to establish. Not only were church and 


it an aristocracy. 


state united, but church and state were one, albeit des 
tined to become a democracy as the sun of freedom mount- 
ed higher. Though narrow in outlook, strict in.regula- 
tion, and austere in discipline, it was not reactionary, in 
obedience to the warning of Robinson, their adored pastor, 
vho exhorted his flock, at parting from them, not to come 
to a period, but to expect more light and truth to break 
forth from the Word of God. If, in becoming a democ- 
racy, much was gained, not a little was lost, for democ- 
racy without discipline, without spiritual vision, without 
something of the sense of the Unseen by which the Pil- 
grims were led, is not a safe ship of state. 

For us at this distance the great thing in the Pilgrim 
adventure was their high moral quality, their courageous 
daring, their religious idealism; but for the men of their 
own day the chief fact was their economic success. They 
were the direct causes of the colonization of New England 
on a great scale by the Puritans in the decade following 
1627. Had they failed, as Carlyle said of Luther, all 
might bave been otherwise. When the Pilgrim colony 
was merged in the larger Puritan community, it was not 
in fact absorbed, but emerged in a new political, economic, 
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religious, and social entity, different from the plans of 
either at the beginning. Nothing im fact was lost in 1691; 
nothing was destroyed. The ideal of the Pilgrim fathers 
lived on in a larger, stronger state, by which their social 
vision, their creative faith, and their constructive genius 
went throughout the length and breadth of a great con- 
tinent. Bradford quoted Second Corinthians: “As un- 
known yet known; as dead, and behold we live.” Loss 
of political independence meant only the loss of a tradi- 
tion of localism; for in the days of the Revolution, when 
the colonists came to look back into their own past, all 
regarded Plymouth as a common possession, and not 
merely as the tradition of one state. The Pilgrim Fathers 
became not simply the progenitors of a tiny state, but the 
ancestors of a Republic. “Verily, a little one has become 
a thousand; yea, a little one, a great nation.” 


THE PILGRIM INHERITANCE 


So much for the past. The Pilgrim inheritance is a 
grave responsibility—not a thing to be lived upon, but to 
be lived up to—and we can best honor that heroic heri- 
tage by giving form and shape, by virtue of a like creative 
social vision, to the chaotic world in which we find our- 
selves. The Pilgrims did not seek freedom alone—they 
had that in Holland—they went out into the unknown in 
order to create a society in which they might enjoy a 
freedom begotten of their own spirit. No generation can 
know the meaning of liberty which has not had itself to 
pay the price for it. Liberty is not a legacy; it is a trophy 
to be continually rewon by those who fight the good fight 
of faith. The great task of the heirs of the Pilgrims is 
that of creating on this continent a Beloved Community ; 
not so much to preserve a form of government as to pro- 
vide a living society; rich in freedom and friendship, 
fruitful in all the arts of peace and valiant in the service 
of mankind—a society whose creative and expansive vital- 
ity shall find expression in enduring works of love and 
beauty, and ready to take its place and do its part in the 
fellowship of humanity. 

My theme tonight is the Return of the Mayflower, and 
| beg of you to remember the land from which the Pil- 
grims set sail, bringing to our New World a common lan- 
guage, a common law, a common tradition of liberty, and 
an open Bible. The great document signed in the cabin 
of the Mayflower breathed goodwill to the land which the 
Pilgrims had left, though its rulers had cast them out. 
They did not say, “Farewell, Babylon,” but with many a 
tear, “Farewell, dear England!” They retained not only 
their love of the old land, but all the ties that held them to 
it. The fathers of our Republic were not rebels against 
the institutions of the old world; they were pioneers. 
With wistful pathos they named their little settlements 
New England, New York, New Orleans, as the early 
Christians, leaving Jerusalem, saw before them a New 
Jerusalem. Men who hate the old and wish to forget it 
do not speak and build in that manner. Even in the Revo- 
lution our fathers did not set up the banner of a provincial 
revolt, but, as Washington said, they sought to uplift “a 
standard to which the wise and the good can repair” ; and 
in all its earlier history America felt itself acting in a 
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representative capacity. The breaking of political ties 
did not, and cannot, mean the severing of those deeper 
bonds of law, language, racial ideal and spiritual kinship 
by which we are held to the land of the Pilgrims. 
CONQUERING A CONTINENT 

After the Revolution there followed the all-absorbing 
toil of conquering, settling, and developing a vast conti- 
nent, and these tasks forced America to stay at home in 
its thinking and to lose touch with other nations. Later 
came the tragedy of Civil War, concentrating the 
thought and energy of the nation wholly on self-preserva- 
tion; to be followed, in turn, by the opening of the great 
West and the founding of new commonwealths—an ad- 
venture which enlarged our horizon westward, but con- 
tracted it eastward. During all this time, if there were 
sometimes irritations with European nations—-as with 
England during the Civil War—there was no hostility ; 
but rather a friendly isolation, a benevolent aloofness, as 
in the words of the Monroe Doctrine: 


The citizens of the United States hold sentiments the most 
friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness of their fellow- 
men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the European 
Powers in matters relating to themselves we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 


How far away those words sound after the events of the 
last five years; but we ought to recall briefly the events 
which led up to the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
At that time two movements deeply interested America, 
the threat of the European Concert to reimpose the au- 
thority of Spain upon the South American states, and the 
effort of Greece to throw off the Turkish yoke. Where- 
upon the British foreign secretary, Canning, suggested 
to our ambassador in London that Great Britain and the 
United States cooperate in opposing the re-enslavement 
of South America—the first of many offers of cooperation 
and goodwill for mutual benefit made by the mother coun- 
When President Monroe re- 
ceived this offer, he forthwith sought the advice of both 
Jefferson and Madison, and their letters make interesting 
reading today. Both Jefferson and Madison approved the 
plan, Jefferson saying that with Great Britain “on our 
side we need not fear the whole world”; and he added: 


try to us in our history. 


“With her then we should the most sedulously cherish 
a cordial friendship; and nothing would tend more to 
knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by 
side, in the same cause.” Madison entirely concurred, 
saying that “our cooperation is due to ourselves and to 
the world: and whilst it must ensure success in the event 
of an appeal to force, it doubles the chance of success 
without it.” 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


With this view President Monroe agreed, but his secre- 
tary, John Quincy Adams, vigorously dissented, partly 
because he was under the spell of Henry Clay and his 
pan-American vision, and on the ground that at that time, 
as an ally of Great Britain, the United States would play 
a secondary part. His views prevailed, and the two 
passages in the message of the President dealing with the 
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matter were deleted. So our policy was shaped. Nor did 
we begin to awake from this contented and prosperous 
isolation until the war with Spain, which engaged us with 
a European power, and in the course of which the capture 
of Manila involved us in Asia. On the eve of that war, 
Earl Grey said to John Hay, our ambassador in London, 
“Why do not the United States borrow our navy and make 
a quick job of Cuba? They could return us the favor an- 
other time.” On the same day, Joseph Chamberlain told 
Hay that he was extremely anxious for an alliance with 
the United States, or at least “of an assurance of common 
action on important questions.” Hay, in reporting his 
words to President McKinley, said: “Shoulder to shoulder 
we could command the peace of the world”; and if Hay 
had been heeded there would have been no world-war, 
with its millions of dead! 

Anyway, our isolation began to give way in 1898, not, 
however, without misgivings, grave questions, and solemn 
warnings. Nevertheless, when in the dark of a May morn- 
ing Dewey sailed into Manila Bay, America passed, un- 
awares, into a new era and assumed responsibilities which 
it had not sought and dared not evade. But the full sense 
of that responsibility remained unrealized until the Great 
War lighted up all corners of the earth with its glare; 
and even then, while we saw many things with appalling 
clarity, for two years and a half we did not discern our 
larger obligation. “This is the last great war in which we 
can remain neutral,”’ said the President; but a little later 
we learned that the rights of neutrals were not “isolated,” 
and our neutrality vanished. America not only entered 
the war, she entered the world, and she can never with- 
draw. 


ISOLATION IS ENDED 


Isolation is at an end; the process of national awakening 
which began with Manila Bay fulfilled itself with the ad- 
vent of American troops at Chateau-Thierry, in line with 
the British and the French. From this time forward 
neither in world-war nor in world-peace can America be 
merely a spectator of the human struggle, but, having re- 
covered “the far horizons of her founders,” she must speak 
and act, as of old, for the inarticulate masses of humanity, 
asking nothing for herself which she is not “ready to 
demand for all mankind—fair dealing, justice, freedom to 
live and be at ease against organized wrong.” 

Hence my thesis tonight; for by the Return of the 
Mayflower I mean that, by all the obligations of our his- 
tory, no less than by the promptings of our religion, we 
must share with the motherland the responsibilty for the 
liberty and peace of the world. The safety of civilization 
rests upon the solidarity of English-speaking peoples, and 
Humanly 
speaking—and we can speak in no other way—upon our 
united shoulders the future security of the hard-won in- 
heritance of humanity will depend; and if we are worthy 
of the Pilgrims we shall do our part. The future of the 
world will be democratic, and nothing can stop it. Indeed, 
we may be sure that the future will be shaped by three 
forces, the Spirit of Science, the Democratic Principle, and 
the Christian Evangel. If there is to be a world-democ- 
racy, it must begin, and have as its corner-stone, the 


from that service we cannot honorably escape. 
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friendship and cooperation of the two greatest democratic 
communities—the British Commonwealth and the Ameri- 
can Republic. As they go, the world will have to go. If 
they become estranged, or fail to pool their thought and 
power, the future will be haunted by insecurity as the past 
has been. 


VISION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


It was this faith that took me to England in 1916, as 
minister of the City Temple, a church founded by Thomas 
Goodwin, the favorite preacher of Cromwell, in 1640— 
twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims. All that 
has happened since only confirms me in the conviction 
that in our racial ideal, our common conception of civili- 
zation, our vision of the Commonwealth—our genius for 
private liberty and public order at home, of frankness 
and fair-dealing abroad—and in our common Christian 
faith, at once the inspiration and the consecration of our 
democratic society, is to be found the surest bulwark 
against autocracy on one side and anarchy on the other. 
Here, at least, is the best hope we have that the incon- 


Are the Farmers 


Hk farmers of America are being organized by the 

I millions. The work is going on quietly and the sen- 

sationalism of a political year is occupying the head- 
lines, but there remains the fact that the men who produce our 
ood are organizing by the millions. The largest of the sev- 
eral organizations is the Farm Bureau. It is very conserva- 
in its aims. In that it accords well with the farmer's 
spirit. It is not out for political agitation nor is it organized 
m clear-cut class lines; it is a conservative movement to im- 
prove the economic welfare of the tillers of the soil. It has 
no radical economic program either but it does intend to deal 
with certain aggravating evils in the buying and selling busi- 
ness of the farm. The Bureau proposes to improve marketing 
conditions, mainly along lines of economy and directness of 
dealing, to strengthen farm financing and to see that legislation 
beneficial to the rural interests is pushed through. It is 
somewhere between the old Grange with its mutual benefit 
and social program: and the Non-Partisan League with its 
radical politico-economic program Its membership is now 
derstood to be more than four millions and growing by the 
thousands every week. It is freely prophesied that it will go 
to three times that number. There are a number of other 
armers’ organizations, differing in their practical programs, 
but all brought into existence by the rising feeling of class 
interest. Most of them are frankly economic in their aims; 
they are organized to buy and sell together and thus reduce 
the waste and expense of the present hit and miss method of 
exchange in farm goods. None of them spells outright co- 
operation but are all out to procure more cooperation. 

The American farmer is an individualist; he has been a 
crass individualist, but is awakening to find that both those who 
buy of him and those who sell to him cooperate each with 

r own kind and grind him between the upper and nether 
millstones. He must sel] at what he is offered and buy at 
what he is asked; he has had nothing to say about either 
transaction. He has gone along with a blind faith in the law 
of supply and demand and trusted it as an inviolable law of 
creation. Now he finds that it is being superceded by the law of 
cooperation, but that those on both sides of him cooperate 
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ceivable tragedy of the last five years shall not be repeated, 
and our children bow down, of sheer necessity, to the 
horrible gods of militarism. 

If there is to be a Song of Honor among nations, our 
English-speaking race must unite to sing it; not for nar- 
row purposes, but that mankind may yet see Faith and 
Goodwill enthroned, may yet breathe a freer, juster air, 
and “know a life where Beauty passes, with the sun on 
her wings.” And that song, when at last it is sung, will 
be the fulfillment of all that is most prophetic in the soul 
of America, blended with the heroic and noble tradition 
which the Pilgrim Fathers brought to us from England. 
Whatever may be the mood of the hour, never must we 
lose the faith that in the good time of God, or soon or Iate, 
humanity will yet see the dawn of that “morn divine” 
foreseen by all the noblest of its seers, 


When nations shall as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one golden end. 


in An Uprising? 


for mutual profit while he furnishes the fleece. The merchants 
who sell to him have common understandings with one an- 
other, but he is out of the secret; and those who buy of him 
practically cease to bid against one another, while he is de- 
pending upon the highest bidder. So he has concluded to 
see his fellow farmers about it and take a few lessons from the 
experience of those who live off his produce. : 


* * 


Do the Farmers Get 
a Square Deal? 

We of the city talk jocosely about the farmer’s ways and 
seriously about what a fine life he has. Our picture of him 
has changed greatly from the days of our own boyhood when 
we were used to seeing our fathers caricatured as bewhiskered 
Rubes still wondering about the marvels of steam railroads and 
flocking in wrinkled clothing to the circus. But the city bred 
still thinks himself a slightly superior being and there is 
enough of the aspiration for city ways to lead many a small 
village to resent being called rural. The fact is, the farmer is 
no longer a “Rube,” and the village folk would do well to 
boast themselves as in his class, for he is both as well read 
and smoothly spoken as are they ard often a much less pro- 
vincial man. He possesses a type of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence that is not bred in mercantile pursuits nor allowed 
in the life of hired underlings. He can no longer be classed as 
laborer but is a business man whose work is of the workingman 
variety. He both plows and plans; he does business as well 
as toils with his hands; and he refuses to accept classification 
as either capitalist or laborer. He is in a class by himself. 

So when the city man treats or thinks of him as in the labor 
class, he is not giving him a square deal. And when he co- 
operates with his fellows to pay him the least he must to get 
the goods and to charge him the most he can and get the 
trade he does not give him a square deal. If this process re- 
sults in making commercial pursuits profitable it only invites 
too many to enter them. The margin for each then becomes 
small through endless division of trade and the waste involved 
in duplicated enterprises. The endless margin is charged up 
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to the original producer and consumer. 
mer does not get a square deal. The fact is there are entirely 
too many tradesmen. A town with a dozen grocery stores 
where four could do the business simply means that the divi- 
sion of the volume of business to each makes it necessary 
to charge larger margins of profit to make ends meet. Thus 
business men themselves often fail to prosper; many of them 
should become producers of fundamental and 
thus increase the supply. 

Unless the margin between what the producer gets and what 
the consumer pays is somehow reduced the free system of 
commercial enterprise will have to give way to some type of 
There is too much of the element 
of get what you can in any way you can and make all you can 


Thus again the far- 


commodities 


cooperative distribution. 


for a world in which men are being drawn together in a com- 

of one another and in a working mutuality 
The farmer is not much longer going to allow 
those on both sides of him to cooperate each for mutual bene- 
fit while he furnishes the commodities for exploitation. He 
is going to be in on the ‘business, and these new and rapidly 


mon knowledge 
of enterprise. 


growing organizations are full warning of that fact. 
He Will Represent 
Himself 

The average legislator is a lawyer, and lawyers like other 
They think in the grooves 
of their own professions and make up their theory of things 
irom the angle of their associations and daily business. Now 
farmers do not employ attorneys so very much, They have 
jew difficulties in isolated business affairs and 
the city or village lawyer gets his clients largely from busi- 
ness men in the urban places. 


human beings have their biases. 


their rather 


Therefore the average lawyer- 
legislator thinks in urban rather than rural terms; he looks at 
affairs through the eyes of the tradesman or corporation more 


than those of the farmer. He may be as honest as any Honest 


Abe from the edge of the woods could be, but he acts in the 


legislature as he does in his own business. Thus few laws 


relate to rural affairs and fewer to specific matters of farm 


business. There is just one exception to this: when the 


ruralites get cnough aroused to want a thing their votes are so 
numerous that they get it as a political concession, if for no 


other reason. The farmer has hitherto thought himself not 
well enough educated to go to congress or the legislature, but 
is no longer so. The agricultural] colleges are furnishing 
with able 
sending some of the farmer boys back to the farm. 
League is 


fear the uprising of the farmers brings to those 


that 


him representatives and the high schools are even 


The experience of the Non-Partisan vivid evi 
dence of the 
who have conducted business for personal profit and with no 
thought of public good. Their endeavors to prevent him from 


conducting his own business have been pushed forward un- 


der every kind of camouflage. He has been accused of pro- 
Germanism, indicted as a slacker or traitor, charged with all 
sorts of alienism and met with everything but an honest, open 
But his league has so far won 


consideration of his program, 


out both before the courts and on the balance sheets, It has 
made mistakes as will all experiments, and not every man in 
the leadership has kept his pet politica] ideas out of the eco- 
nomics of the enterprise, but it has done well enough to jus- 
tify the faith of most of its adherents and to offer interest to 
the farmers of other states. It is objected that it is making 
politics the handmaiden of a class interest. That is true, but it 
s true because that is what was done by those who exploited 
the farmers of the wheat belt until the farmers accepted the 
gage and took the political machinery over themselves. 


* > > 
Will the Farmer 
Tura Radical? 
Certain newspapers would have us believe the farmers are 
turning radical. That scorned word was used in the efforts 
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to ruin the N. P. L. during the war days when a charge of that 
kind was damning. At that time to call one a radical meant 
to condemn him without trial, so great was the suspicion and 
the inflamed state of the war mind. There were no doubt 
radicals who took advantage of the uprising of the farmers to 
further their own doctrines, but there was no class who were 
more firmly loyal or did more to see things through. The 
N. P. L. was a marked reaction from a state of radical wrong. 
Seldom in this world has revolution or radicalism gone far 
except as a reaction radical inequalities and wrongs. 
The farmers are conservative in temper; it requires a radical 
wrong to arouse them from their mildness of manner. 

The N. P. L. is the only one of the several new farmer or- 
ganizations that could in any manner be termed radical. The 
Farm Bureaus are being heartily sponsored by agricultural 
colleges and other established They will 
become radical only if frustrated in their efforts to give their 
So long as hides go down and shoes 


from 


well institutions. 
members a better deal. 
stay up, so long as beef and pork on the foot slip down one- 
third in price while beef and pork on the block stay up, so 
long as grain crops suffer from weather and lack of help to 
vork them and everybody is allowed to profiteer but the man 
who furnishes the original material of the commodities, the 
danger of the farmer turning radical is imminent. 

The 
to believe that the farmer would not do all that others have 
him. It is that 
They are not usually 
Unless we can inject 


consumer may well be worried. There is no reason 


done to characteristic of class movements 
there is a ‘big tendency to “get even.” 
fraternal movements but fighting tactics. 
more of the spirit of fair play, conciliation and brotherhood 
into modern society there will be a war of classes. The prob- 
lem is up to those who have the power. If they insist on using 
and keeping it for selfish gain those who lack it will seek it 
Arva W. TAYLOR. 


for like use for themselves 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


David the Giant Killer * 


HERE in all literature will you find such a series of 

hero-tales as in the Old Testament? For ten Sun- 

day evenings I have been preaching upon Old Tes- 
tament stories and it is hard to tell who enjoyed them most— 
young or old. The important thing is, in each case, to connect 
the story with modern events. For instance, last Sunday we 
had “Esau and His Pottage.” We found the 
of man distinguished for his soft toleration, the opposite of 
the Puritan. Dr. S. Parkes that find no 
decency in society where the Puritan has not left his impress. 
Thus today 
we lack Prohibition conviction and say, “Oh, 2.75 beer is not 
so bad.” The history of it the old brought 
back. We say of segregated vice, “That looks like a good 
way to deal with something you always have had and always 


Mess of type 


Cadman says you 


Esau would say of any evil, “Oh, it’s not so bad.” 


shows saloon 


although the history of it shows how devastating 
You say of profiteering, “Well, business is 


will have,’ 
segregated vice is. 
union, “Oh, well, the only 
way to get on and thus the power 
was robbed from the Interchurch drive. Esau, brought down 
to date, talks of democracy but thinks a boss is not bad. He 
“not so bad.” 


business.” You say of Church 


is with denominations,” 


prates of Americanism but thinks hyphenates are 
You see the tribe of Esau has increased. 

Now what about this youthful giant-killer? 
know so well that we will not take space to relate it. 


The story we 
The 
the narrative is that the boy who kills the giant is 
That hits the nail on the head! 


point of 
the man who becomes king. 


Lesson for July 1, “David in Camp and ‘Court.” 


18:9. 








The men’s classes are made up of fathers. How many of 
them have taken their sons into their confidence, teaching 
them how to kill the giants? It is staggering to think that a 
boy’s character sets in the teens! Why has God arranged it so 
that the big choices.come early in the game? Purity, hon- 
esty, industry, truth, reverence—all these and many more 
fundamenta! virtues are determined before twenty years come 
round. I find that fathers will not talk to their sons about the 
oble function of sex. Yet there is no more fundamental 
stion to be understood and mastered, nothing more vital 
to the boy’s mind and soul. The young David who goes out 
and kills the giant Impurity stands a sure chance of being 
crowned a king later on. What is finer than a clean lad! A 
good doctor should be engaged to talk to each of the boys’ 
classes on this subject. Then there is the giant Sloth—a most 
dangerous and hideous monster that must be killed. And what 
shall we say of Dishonesty and Lying and Irreverence? 

Chis lesson therefore has a two-fold appeal: (1) to the 
children directly and (2) to the parents indirectly. Every 
boy wants to be manly and | have about come to the con- 
clusion that preachments and teachments are of little worth 
compared to living examples. Ina club of young men whom I 


have id the honor to teach for three years at the Y. M. 
\. the detestation of the average preacher came out last 
light. How these young fellows, many of them ex-soldiers, 
o hate the “Old-woman preacher,” with long coat and long 
prayers—short only on vitality and ideas—which may account 
in part for his being short on money! The Sunday school 
Superintendent should be the living embodiment of vital Chris- 
unity. The teacher should be something other than a molly- 
coddle. <A father should be the rea] thing. Giant-killers are 


strong men. Giant-killers become kings. Paint the 


have become famous andi 


Joun R. Ewers. 


glowing pictures of true boys who 





WEYMOUTH’S 
New Testament in Modern Speech 


Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. 
it shall always be ready to hand among my nearest 
books for reference.”—Principal W. F. Adeney. 





! shall always use it in public worship. It cre- 
ates a Guickened interest and sustains and rewards 
attention.”—Rev. John Clifford, D. D 

“People will read their New Testament as given 
in these pages with the zest of a new book.-- 
Christian World. 
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Does Preaching Do Any Good? 
MW“ JOHN SPARGO’S article on “The Futility of 
Preaching,” published in The Christian Century 
of May 20, has brought forth an avalanche of replies. Over 


sixty manuscripts have been received. Six of these have 


been chosen for publication by three judges, of whom one 
was the editor of The Christian Century. They will be 
published in next week's issue. The selection of the three 
prize winners will be left to our readers, every one of 
whom may register his vote by means of a coupon ballot 
which will be printed next week. A _ prise of $50 
will be given to the author of the article receiving the 
highest number of votes, $25 to the second best and $10 
to the third. Next week's issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury will be a memorable one. Orders for extra copies 
with remittance should be sent at once. 


The New World 
 & IME, let us make a new world,” said the proud— 
“The iron image of our perfect plan. 
Let those who cannot yield to those who can. 
No place for tears, or pity, or the crowd 
Of weaklings. Let no patriot’s head be bowed 
With his sire’s shame: call no one courtesan 
If she be breeder of the Mightier Man 
Whose valor vaunts our glory far and loud.” 


Mad pupils of a mad philosopher, 

Think ye you have but armies to subdue? 

Your foe is Woman! Hear the march of her 
Through centuries, from the caverns to the blue 

Of visioned peaks. Wrong ruled the years that were; 
Put Justice, queened by pity, rules the new. 


Rosert UNpeRwoop JOHNSON. 


Alchemy 
| LIFT my heart as spring lifts up 
\ yellow daisy to the rain; 
My heart will be a lovely cup 
Altho’ it holds but pain. 


For I shall learn from flower and leaf 
That color every drop they hold, 
To change the lifeless wine of grief 

To living gold. 
SaRA TEASDALE 





Contributors to This Issue 
EpwaArp ScriBpNeER Ames, Ph.D., professor of 
philosophy in the University of Chicago ; author 


“The Psychology of Religious Experience,” etc. 


JosepH Fort Newton, D.D., well known New 


York minister; a frequent contributor to these pages. 

















NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterians Consider 
Women Elders 

The ‘Committee of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly which has been con- 
sidering during the past year the rela- 
tion of the church to the feminist move- 
ment decided that there is no present 
demand in the church for women minis- 
ters, but on the other hand that there 
is a demand that women be permitted to 
participate in the government of the de- 
nomination in which they are a majority. 
This committee, composed of Rev. Ed- 
gar W. Work, Rev. William L. Barnett, 
Mr. John Mauson and Mr. Rush Tag- 
gart, brought before the General As- 
sembly at Philadelphia two weeks since 
the following resolution, urging its 
adoption: “Resolved, That the Stated 
Clerk be directed to prepare and send to 
the Presbyteries for their action the fol- 
lowing overture: Shall the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 
S. A. be so amended as to admit proper- 
ly qualified and elected women to ordina- 
tion as ruling elders, with all the rights 
and duties pertaining to this office?” 


Children of Missionaries 
to be Educated 

One of the chief hardships of the 
missionary’s life is in not having educa- 
tional facilities for his children. In India 
there has been but one schoo! for the 
entire country where missionary children 
were received. It is now proposed to 
establish a chain of such schools across 
the country from north to south to 
which the children may be sent. This is 
an act of justice to these children and 
will help to stabilize the missionary force 
of the country. 


Reactionary Movement Among 
Norwegian Clergy 

Agitation over the newer views of 
religion are not confined to any one 
country. There was organized in Nor- 
way recently a society of the clergy 
which will be called The Union of the 
Clergy Loyal to the Faith. The chair- 
man of the organization is Frof. E. 
Sverdrup. It is proposed to counteract 
the influence of “unbelieving theolog- 
ians.” It would seem from this that 
theological reconstruction has made 
large progress in Norway. 


Chicago Minister 
Preaches in Alabama 

The American Missionary Association 
of the Congregational church is organ- 
ized to carry on work among the negroes 
of the south. One of the noteworthy 
schools of this association is at Talla- 
dega, Ala. There is a seminary, a col- 
lege, and a strong secondary school. The 
American Missionary Association is 
sending Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, pas- 
tor of the Pilgrim Congregational church 
of Oak Park, Ill, to deliver the bacca- 
laureate sermon this year. Mr. Allen is 
one of the vigorous pastors of Oak 
Park, a suburb of Chicago to the west, 


and his reports of findings in the south- 
land will be given not only in his own 
church but on other platforms in the 
middle west. 


English Free Church 
Leader Still Ill 

Dr. Guttery, the noted Methodist 
preacher of England, is still ill with a 
throat affection and it is reported he 
must have another operation. His spec- 
ialist continues to issue optimistic bul- 
letins, however, and it is hoped that he 
may soon be restored to health again. 
Dr. Guttery is known to thousands of 
Americans for the work which he did 
during the war in speaking in this coun- 
try in behalf of Anglo-American under- 
standing. 


Vigorous Protest on 
Destruction of Churches 

The proposition to tear down a num- 
ber of London churches and take the 
endowment of these nineteen institu- 
tions for use in other sections of the 
city has met with a vigorous protest. 
Many of the buildings that were marked 
for destruction have acquired a history 
which makes them a feature of the city 
life. The City of London Corporation 
has made a most vigorous protest 
against the plan of the Bishop of London 
to destroy the old churches. 


Church and Com- 
munity Convention 

The Church and Community conven- 
tion held in ‘Cleveland was largely at- 
tended and the program was full of 
interesting suggestions for the larger life 
of the church in city situations. Dr. 
Robert E. Speer of New York set forth 


the difficulties to be faced by all co- 
operative efforts in religion the coming 
year. Among these he mentioned first 
the disappointment with regard to the 
achievements of the Interchurch World 
Movement. In this connection he calied 
attention to the social mind of the coun- 
try which is just now concerned largely 
with introspective criticism and peevish- 
ness. Dr. Speer thinks the churches 
came through the war with a stiffening of 
the denominational spirit. He also men- 
tions a definite reaction from “super- 
leadership,” a thing which was threaten- 
ing the church as autocracy threatened 
the life of Germany. A number of differ- 
ent commissions presented reports which 
are to be published after they have been 
properly revised. 


Bishop Moule 
Passes Away 


The evangelists of the Church of Eng- 
land have lost their strongest leader with 
the death of Dr. Handley Moule, Bishop 
of Durham. He passed away recently at 
Cambridge. The incident of the preach- 
ing of Dr. Jowett in the cathedral of 
Durham brought the bishop more promi- 
nently to the attention of the ‘Christian 
world than in recent years, but he had 
throughout many years been a mighty 
factor in the church of England. Dr. 
Moule was a Cambridge man with a gift 
for poetry and an interest in scholarly 
pursuits. Two books will live after him, 
“Outlines of Christian Doctrine” and the 
commentary on Romans which is to be 
found in the Expositor’s Bible. Dr. 
Moule had warm sympathies with non- 
conformists and he paid most hearty 
tributes to some of the preachers of 


Decade of Religious Change 


Home 
brought together a group of figures in- 
dicating the changes that have come in 
the religious life of America during the 


The Missions Council has 


past ten years. Anyone looking for the 
immediate death of denominationalism 
has not much to console him, for there 
have been thirty-one denominations born 
while ten have died. In some respects 
the churches have made progress in ex- 
cess of the population. While popula- 
tion growth has been 20 per cent the 
value of church property has increased 
$420,000,000 and is now $1,676,000,000. 

With reference to the total church 
membership in the country, the Roman 
Catholics have gone backward during 
the past ten years. They formerly had 
40 1-2 percent of the total church mem- 
bership; they now have 37 1-2 percent. 
From these figures there must be de- 
ducted in each case fifteen percent for 
the infants and little children, which 
class of members is not reported in 
Protestant statistics. While Catholics 
gained a little over 10 percent, Protes- 
tants gained over 23 percent. 

The gain by denominations as report- 


the Home Missions Council is 
also interesting. The Baptists lead, re- 
porting a gain of 26 percent. The 
Disciples follow with 24 percent. The 
remainder of the denominations are as 
follows: Presbyterians, 23 percent; 
Episcopalians 23 percent; Methodists 23 
percent; Congregationalists, 13 percent; 
Lutherans, 13 percent. 

The statistics gathered by denomina- 
tions on the average ministerial salary 
show the following results: Methodist 
Episcopal, $1,223; Congregationalists, $1,- 
343; Presbyterians, $1,474; Episcopalians, 
$1,632; Unitarians, $2,080. 

On the face of the returns the church- 
es seem to be making progress in many 
ways. Statistics are lacking in some 
vital matters such as church attendance. 
If such statistics were available they 
would probably show a sharp decline in 
the number of people attending worship. 
A humorous writer of Scotland prophe- 
sies that the time will come in Scotland 
when every one will belong to a church 
and no one will go. It is to be admitted 
that this is the present tendency in the 
American churches. 


ed by 
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nonconformity. He was timid in con- 
troversy and failed, therefore, to influ- 
ence his church as much as he might. 
Recently, after promising to be present 
when Dr. Jowett preached in his cathe- 
dral, he withdrew his promise under the 
fire of criticism. His sympathies, how- 
ever, were clearly with the evangelical 
views of our Christian faith 


Will Train Church 
Assistants at Chautauqua 


A new departure in the summer pro- 
gram of the Chautauqua Assembly in 
New York is a plan for training pas- 
toral helpers. There will be introductory 
courses in Bible study, church organiza- 
tion, handling the church office, work 
with the young people and the children, 
religious education and allied topics. The 
young women taking these courses can 
also secure instruction in stenography, 
typewriting, English and other practical 
subjects. It is suggested by the Chau- 
tauqua management that a church might 
idvance for a young woman the hun- 
dred dollars necessary to her expense 
and allow her to repay it in service dur- 
ing the year. Dean Shailer Mathews, 
the director of religious work for the 
Chautauqua, is heading up the plans for 
this new kind of service. 


Federation 
Succeeds 

Ashland, Mass., has been one of those 
towns where denominational competi- 
tion has interfered with real religious 


pirit in the community. A year ago the 
pastors of the Congregational and Meth- 
odist churches were away in war work. 
These churches accepted an invitation 
from the Baptist church to worship with 
them. This was followed by a vote to 
federate the three churches under the 
plan of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. The vote was overwhelmingly 

favor of the merger and the federated 
plan of work is now in successful opera- 
tion. There is a Sunday school with a 
membership of 400 and a church member- 
The pastor has a salary of 
two thousand dollars a year and has no 
competition in a city of 1,800 people. The 
budget of the federated church is now 
more than $700 in advance of the com- 
bined budgets of the competing denomi- 
national churches of a year ago. This 
illustrates very nicely the response of a 
ommunity to a united program of the 
church after being exploited by denomi- 
itionalism. 


ship of 250. 


United Free Assembly Receives 
Encouraging Reports 

The United Free General Assembly of 
Scotland has been in session in Edin- 
burgh and the annual reports received 
year are very encouraging. The 
church’s total income for the past year 
was 1,233,322 pounds, which was a gain 
of 163,111 pounds over the previous year. 
rhe membership increased 4,276 the past 
year, and is now reported as 528,084. 
During the year the standard minimum 
stipend for ministers was increased from 
215 pounds to 240 pounds. It is planned 
to raise this minimum at once to 300 
pounds. The question of reunion with 
the mother Presbyterian church was dis- 
cussed and it was asserted that the inevi- 


this 


table condition of union was complete 
freedom for the church in its work. Dr. 
MacGregor gave the Assembly sermon 
on “The Name of God.” He nomina- 
ted as his successor in office Principal 
Martin of New ‘College and the latter 
was unanimously elected. He has served 
the church twenty-five years as a 
teacher. 


Lake Geneva Secures Illinois 
Pastor for Bible Study 


Lake Geneva is a center for religious 
life in the middle west throughout the 
summer. The missionary conferences 
are held the latter part of July. This 
year Rev. M. L. Pontius has been en- 
gaged to deliver a series of Bible lec- 
tures. Mr. Pontius is a graduate of Yale 
and pastor of one of the largest Disciple 
churches in the middle west, located at 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Church Unity and 
Christian Students 


Last month in England there was held 
a conference between the Free Church 
Fellowship, the Anglican Fellowship and 
the Student Christian Movement, all of 
them student organizations. This con- 
ference has affirmed that the visible uni- 
ty of the church is of easy accomplish- 
ment and asserts that the constituent de- 
nominations should at once recognize the 
validity of each other’s church member- 
ship. The conference favored intercom- 
munion between the members of the va- 
rious religious bodies. It also asked that 
the Lambeth conference should make 
the question of unity the central ques- 
tion at the meeting this summer. 
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Dr. Shelton Spends 
Children’s Day in Detroit 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, whose adventures 
while in the hands of Thibetan bandits 
have made him internationally famous, 
is back in America. He spent Children’s 
Day with the Central Christian church of 
Detroit, of which Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones is pastor. This church in appre- 
ciation of the brave missionary doctor 
gave an offering to foreign missions 
amounting to $1,586. The church was 
full to overflowing to hear the doctor’s 
story. Dr. Shelton was seriously de- 
pleted in strength by his hardships while 
traveling with the bandits, and the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society will 
permit him to remain in America until 
he is thoroughly well again. 


Army Reorganization 
Bill and Chaplains 


The campaign which the church has 
been waging in the present Congress for 
a reorganization for the work of the 
chaplains of the army has borne 
fruit at last. A bill has passed 
and awaits the signature of the presi- 
dent providing for practically all that 
the religious leaders have asked for. The 
chaplains will be advanced in rank from 
that of lieutenant to lieutenant colonel. 
A chief of chaplains is authorized by the 
bill who is to have the rank of a colonel 
during the period of his service and the 
pay of a colonel. While a chaplains 
corps has not been constituted, it is 
thought that practically everything de- 
sired may be accomplished with a chief 
of chaplains who will direct the work. 


Will Interpret American Spirit in Europe 


Forty of the leading clergymen of 


\merica wil] visit Europe this summer 
work of promoting international 
understanding and good will. The ex- 
pedition is being managed by the Federal 
Council of Churches. Most of these 
will attend the international 
conferences which are to be 
Switzerland in July and August. 
Arthur J. Brown has made a 
statement with regard to the purpose of 
this expedition. He says with regard to 
the association of American religious 
leaders with those of Europe: “We feel 
that such an association of our religious 
sodies would materially contribute to the 
League of Nations. We deeply regret 
that up to the present time our own na- 
tion has not officially entered into the 
League. We believe that a large major- 
ity of the American people, and espe- 


in the 


delegates 


held in 


Rev. 


cially of the clergy and laity of our 
churches, are in favor of the League 
and earnestly hope that the United 


States will soon become a member of it. 
Meantime, we feel that Christian men 
should make all the stronger effort to 
develop those moral and spiritual asso- 
ciations between nations which are, af- 
ter all, the things of highest impor- 
tance.” 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton of Brooklyn 
has been appointed chairman of the 


American delegation at Geneva to plan 
for the ecumenical conference. Each de- 
nomination has provided some of its most 
eminent men to serve in connection with 
this journey. The Disciples are sending 


Rev. Peter Ainslie, Rev. H. C. Arm- 
strong, Dr. Finis Idleman, Rev. R. H. 
Miller, and Rev. F. W. Burnham. Bish- 


op John L. Nuelson will be the chairman 
of the conferences to be held in Austria, 
Esthonia, Finland, Letvia, Lithuania and 
Germany. Other chairmen for various 
sections of Europe are Rev. ‘Charles S. 
Macfarland, Rev. Harlan G. Mendenhall, 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy, Rev. F. W. Burn- 
ham, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Rev. New- 
ton M. Hall, Rev. Charles S. Gulick, Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, Rev. Henry A. Atkin- 
son, and Rev. Samuel H. Chester. 

The Federal Council asserts that the 
United States has ceased to enjoy the 
favor of the European countries during 
these days of the peace negotiations, and 
it hopes that these Christan envoys may 
so represent the spirit of this country as 
to restore confidence in the moral integ- 
rity of our nation. It is felt by the 
church leaders that even more important 
than any League of Nations is the build- 
ing up of international fellowship on the 
part of those who lead the spiritual life 
of the various peoples. 
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‘The ministry to the men in the army is 
to be more efficient than ever before un- 
der this new legislation. 


Methodists Organize Their 
Benevolent Work 

The Methodist church has a number 
{ institutions of benevolence which have 
conducted their financial campaigns in- 
dependently of each other in days gone 
by. There are sixty-one hospitals, fifty- 
one homes for children and forty-four 
homes for the aged. The last General 
Conference at Des Moines created the 
Hospital and Homes Board which will 
henceforth have a_ recognized place 
among the causes that Methodist 
churches are expected to support. An- 
ther innovation in Methodist organiza- 
tion provided for by the General Confer- 
ence is a Board of Benevolence consisting 
of fifteen bishops with one ministerial 
and one lay representatve from each 
episcopal area. The purpose of this lat- 
ter organization is to correlate the work 
of the various connectional ‘boards. This 
plan is not dissimilar though less com- 
prehensive than that recently adopted 
by the Disciples of Christ, whose sev- 
eral connectional boards are now united 
1 the United ‘Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety. In both cases the original organiza- 
tions continue a legal existence to protect 
endowments, but the business is done by 
th organization. 


Dr. Roberts Does 


Not Retire 
Dr. William Henry Roberts, the ven- 
erable Stated Clerk of the General As- 


sembly of the Presbyterian church, was 
the Assembly this year in a 
chair. It seems certain that he 
must be an invalid the remainder of his 


life. The General Assembly voted to 


carried to 
wheel 


give Dr. Roberts his full salary as long 
as he lives and allow him to retire, but 


the veteran insisted upon dying in the 
It is a matter of some embar- 
for the General Assembly to 


narness, 


rassment 


carry on the important work of stated 
clerk with an invalid heading it but a 
committee has been entrusted with the 


delicate task of securing adequate help to 


keep Assembly business going forward. 


Chicago Church Secures Minister 
with Union Card 

The Presbyterians maintain a 
in South Chicago, a section where ninety- 
five per cent of the population is of im- 
migrant stock. They recently called to 
this church Dr. F. C. Wagner, who will 
carry on a community work. Dr. Wag- 
ner Carries a union card from a machin- 
ists’ union, having worked at this trade 
before joining the union. It is his belief 
that the card helps to give the 
minister the industrial com- 


church 


union 
entree to 
munity. 
New Testament Scholar 
Secures Recognition 

Che Rev. James A. Robertson, of Bal- 


Scotland, has been recently ap- 
pointed General Assembly Professor of 


late r. 


New Testament Language and Litera- 
ture in the Aberdeen Free Church ‘Col- 
lege. He has been commended by Dt. 
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Denney, “as a New Testament scholar 


who stands in the first rank and is a 
great gift of God to his church.” His 
writings on New Testament subjects 


command authority throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and this authority 
will be appreciably enhanced by the rec- 
ognition given him by his church in the 
present appointment. 


Clergy and Ministers 
Work Together 

The clergy of the Established church 
and the ministers of the free denomina- 
tions at Oldham, England, have been 
working together in great sympathy and 
unity of purpose lately. There has been 
cooperation in temperance work and an 
evangelistic campaign brought large 
numbers of people into the churches, A 
“fraternal” of “clergy” and “ministers” 


meets once a week in which social and 
religious topics are considered. This is 
but one of the evidences of the closer 
relations which are coming to pass 
among religious workers in the United 
Kingdom. 
Making New Saints 
at Rome 

The process by which new saints are 
created by the Roman church is very 
interesting to Protestant people. Recent- 


ly two new French saints have been can- 
One is Marie Alacoque. She it 
testified that she received a 


onized. 


was who 
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vision of ‘Jesus Christ in whch he opened 
his ‘breast and showed her his heart 
aflame with love for mankind and told 
her to urge the people to make his flam- 
ing heart the object of worship. This 
gave rise to the Catholic “Order of the 
Sacred Heart.” This worship has been 
condemned by Catholic theolog- 
ians as idolatry, but it has become im- 
mensely popular with the illiterate among 


some 


the French. The canonization of Joan 
of Arc and Marie Alacoque will tend to 
win back the affection of the French 


people to the church from which they 
have tended to fall away during the past 
generation At the same time the 
French intellectuals will find more diffi 
culty than ever in giving their allegiance 
to the national religion. 


Expense Fund for 
the Chaplains 

[he army chaplain has come in for a 
good deal of criticism in days gone by. 
No doubt a certain amount of this criti- 
cism has been justified, but several rea- 
sons underlie the facts. One reason has 
been the lack of equipment. The chaplain 
has never been furnished by the govern- 
men with any of the paraphernalia of wor- 
ship. The Roman Catholic church pro- 
vides every Catholic chaplain with a hun- 
dred dollars a month with which to pro- 
vide things necessary for efficient service. 
The Episcopal church pro- 
vides fifty dollars a month, 


Protestant 


its men with 


Interchurch Movement Proceeds 
to Reorganize 


Following the demand of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly that the Inter- 
church World Movement be reorgan- 
ized, a committee on reorganization has 
been appointed. This committee con- 
sists of Rev. Jas. H. Mohorter, Disciples 


of Christ; James M. Speers, Presbyte- 
rian; Hubert C. Herring, Congregation 
alist; Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian; 
Prof. E. D. Burton, Northern Baptist; 
J. Y. Aitchison, Northern Baptist; Dr. 


D. D. Forcyth, Methodist Episcopal, and 
a number of other representatives of the 
smaller denominations 


Dr. S. Earl Taylor protests against 
the report that many of the denomina- 
tions have withdrawn from the move- 


ment. He calls attention to the fact that 
a number of the denominations have re- 
cently held their national meetings and 
have endorsed the Interchurch and men- 
tions the following that have spoken re- 
cently in this favorable way. Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Protestant, African 
M. E. Zion, Reformed Church in the U. S., 
United Presbyterian, Presbyterian in U. 
S., and the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica. The Presbyterian church in the U. 
S. A. has withdrawn from the movement 
but has arranged to cooperate if the 
movement is reorganized and if the ex- 
pense budget is cut down to a half 
million dollars a year. The Baptist con- 
not yet spoken and one 
may not anticipate its verdict. 


vention has 


Interchurch claim 


Phe 


that the movement has brought many re- 


leaders of the 


sults which would have been impossible 
without cooperation. While the Metho- 
dist Centenary Movement brought the 
Methodists a missionary budget of $6.18 
the Baptists 
amount that 
Dr. Taylor 
subscrib 


per member for five years, 


have already subscribed an 
averages $9.00 per member. 


reports that the Disciples have 


ed a missionary and benevolent budget 
for the coming year of $7,000,000, an 
amount about equal to the Men and 
Millions fund which required five years 


of special work. The largest giving is 
that of the United Presbyterian denomi- 
nation. They have subscribed, according 
to Dr. Taylor, $21 
next five years. The Protestant churches 
of America already have in sight $100,- 
000,000 a year for the next five years, if 


per member for the 


this report is taken as sound 

The expenditure of these millions will 
require cooperation even more than the 
raising of the required it. 
The Interchurch Movement has already 
published two volumes of its survey and 
it is hoped the movement may continue 
to contribute guidance with regard to re- 
ligious conditions during the remaining 
months of its existence or until some sat- 
isfactory found for the 
moral and spiritual assets which it has 


money has 


receivership is 


created 
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This helps explain why both of these 
organizations have always been particu- 
larly popular with soldiers. There is 
now agitation among the Presbyterians 
in favor of some sort of subsidy to 
Presbyterian chaplains. 


Presbyterians Call Pastor 
to Teach Homiletics 

The San Francisco Seminary, a Pres- 
byterian foundation for the training of 
ministers, has called to the chair of 
practical theology Dr. Edwin Forrest 
Hallenbeck, of San Diego. It is thought 
that young miinisters should be taught 
the art of preaching and pastoral minis- 
tration by one who has been eminently 
successful in this work. Dr. Hallen- 
beck has been a force in his denomina- 
tion in the pastorate and his appointment 
to this chair is being greeted on the 
coast with general satisfaction. 


Man Under Attack by Conservatives 
Made Moderator 

The election of Professor W. L. Lin- 
gle as moderator by the southern Pres- 
byterians at their recent General Assem- 
bly will not be properly appreciated 
without knowing something of southern 
Presbyterian controversy during the past 
year. ‘A year ago Dr. Lingle had inter- 
preted the action of the Assembly in 
regard to organic union with the north- 
ern denomination as being favorable to 
union but opposed to a loose federation. 
He was immediately subjected to a bar- 
rage of criticism by the conservative 
organs of his denomination. The crit- 
icism continued until the meeting of the 
General Assembly when the sentiment 
of the church was revealed by the elec- 
tion of the man that had been hounded 
»y heresy-hunters. We may be sure 
that during the coming year the southern 
Presbyterians will make real progress in 
the direction of union with other Pres- 
byterian bodies. 


New Dean for Theological 
School 

Che election of Dr. Birney as bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal church made 
vacant the position of dean of the Boston 
University School of Theology. Presi- 
dent Murlin of the university has secur- 
ed a new dean in the person of Dr. James 
A. Beebe of the Iliff School of Theology 
of Denver. Dr. Beebe is well known in 
Chicago where he had a brilliant minis- 
try with the First Methodist church of 
Englewood. He plans to be at work in 
his new position at the opening of schoo! 
in the autumn. 


Closer Cooperation of 
Sunday School Workers 

There has been growing up in recent 
vears a multiplicity of Sunday schoo! 
ganizations of a general character 
which carried continually the possibility 
of schism. Not only did the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association have 
its national and state organizations but 
each denomination had built up its own 


machinery. When the denominational 
Sunday school workers organized the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical 


Denominations there was still more pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding. It is grat- 
ifying, therefore, to see that the Sunday 
School Council and the International 
Sunday School Association have recent- 
ly come to terms. Henceforth half of the 
membership of the executive committee 
of the latter organization wil] be elected 
by the former organization. With an 
interlocking directorate, to speak in the 
language of Wall Street, there is now a 
certainty of cooperation. 


Fence Torn Down in Quakers’ 
Meeting House 

One of the long standing features of 
the Quaker meeting house was a parti- 
tion running through the center which 
divided the men from the women wor- 
shippers. Recently at West Chapter, 
Pa., this fence was torn out of the large 
meeting house there. It is now regard- 
ed proper for a man to sit with his wife 
in church and even for a young man to 
bring his lady friend. It is said that this 
innovation is taking place in a number 
of the Friends’ churches over the coun- 
try. 


Congregationalists Encouraged 
by Their Statistics 

The statistics for the Congregational 
denomination for the past year have been 
recently published. They are more en- 
couraging than the statistics of some 
other communions. Instead of a loss 
of membership there has been a gain 
of 144. The membership in America is 
now 802,266. The Sunday schools show 
a net gain of 18,760 pupils during the 
year. The incomes of*the mission boards 


showed an_ increase, for the year of 
$340,000. 
Another Federated 
Church 
rhe Congregational church and the 


Presbyterian church of Harvey, a suburb 
of Chicago, recently decided to federate. 
They are solving the problem of a min- 
ister by securing one that has been or- 
dained in both denominations. The two 
churches will continue their denomina- 
tional affiliations and the new members 
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taken in will designate one or the other 
denominaton as their special affiliation. 
The services will be held in the building 
now used by the Congregationalists. The 
missionary offerings of the federated 
church will be divided equally between 
the two cooperating denominations. 
Harvey is a great industrial community 
and the work of all evangelical churches 
is very difficult. Indays gone by a great 
deal of city missionary money has been 
placed in this community and some of 
this will be saved henceforth. 


Presbyterians Reject 
Bryan’s Plan 

William Jennings Bryan is a Presby- 
terian elder and he has for some time 
entertained a plan of having “pastors at 
large.” These would serve at least the 
decorative functions of bishops without 
the name or the authority. These men 
would be chosen for their pulpit and 
platform powers and would speak on 
great occasions as they might be invited 
throughout the denomination. The Gen- 
eral Assembly did not give much atten- 
tion to the proposal, but it is now being 
advocated by the progressive journals of 
the denomination. One reason for giv- 
ing the proposal short shrift was the 
lack of pastors in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination to fill the important pulpit 
positions. 


Federal Council Issues 
Report on Korea 

The Commission on Relations with the 
Orient which is maintained by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has recently 
issued a booklet in which the Korean 
question is considered. The abuses prac- 
ticed by the Japanese government are set 
forth in detail. It is noted that the 
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of Music buildings. 


Domestic Science equipment. 





William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 
Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 


Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
in preparatory department last three years of high school. 


One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservatory 
New academic building with most approved laboratories and 


Five separate dormitories, three on cottage plan. 


Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 


For catalog and picture book write 


President Joseph A. Serena 
FULTON, MO. 
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Protestant Christians have been arrest- 
ed in numbers quite out of proportion 
with their strength in the population. 
This seems to be due, not to a desire on 
the part of Japan to persecute Chris- 
tianity but to the leadership and strength 

these native Christians. The com- 
mission commits itself to a hope that 
Korea may ultimately have independence 
or such a degree of autonomy in the 
Japanese empire that her national aspi- 
rations may have full scope. The twenty- 
seven page booklet is sold ‘by the Federa- 
tion at ten cents a copy and efforts are 
yeing made to secure a wide circulation 
of the document. 


Pew Rent System Is Rapidly 
Disappearing 

It may freely be prophesied that the 
pew rent system will disappear from the 
\merican churches with this generation. 
Though successful device for secur- 
ing funds for the churches, it has tended 
to class distinctions in the churches and 
to the alienation of the masses from 
worship. The Protestant Episcopal 
church has what is known as the Free 
nd Open Church Association. This or- 
ranization prints each year a list of the 
churches that give up the renting of 
pews. The list is now larger than ever 
vefore. During the year some of the 
largest and strongest churches of that 
communion have opened up the pews to 
the general public. 


Photograph of Samaritan 
Pentateuch 


Probabiy the most valuable biblical 
manuscript in the world is the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which is in the possession 
of the little colony of Samaritans at 
Nablus, Palestine. Negotiations were 
begun eighteen years ago by Dr. William 
FE. Barton, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Oak Park, Chicago, to 
have the manuscript photographed. 
These negotiations were at last success- 
ful and this work has now been accom- 
plished. On March 20, the ‘Chicago So- 
ciety of Biblical Research had the privi- 
lege of seeing the photographs. It is be- 
lieved that the manuscript is nearly two 
thousand years old. 


Lake Geneva Conference 
Under Interchurch 


The annual missionary conference at 
Lake Geneva will be held this year un- 
der the leadership of the Interchurch 
World Movement, and the date for this 
year is July 23- August 2. People of 
ill ages are received and missionary in- 
struction is given accordng to age. 


Mayflower Celebration 
Broadens in Scope 

The celebration of the sailing of the 
Mayflower was originally a Congrega- 
tional enterprise but it has continually 
broadened in its scope until it is now 
a national enterprise with a strong or- 
ganization in Great Britain to remember 
the tencentenary on their shores. The 
(American Mayflower ‘Council recently 
met in New York to consider the plans 
for the celebration. Principal A. E. Gar- 
vie and Dr. W. Nelson Bitton of Eng- 
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land were present at the meeting. The 


executive 


secretary, 
Gulick, reported that over sixty nation- 
al and international organizations were 
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Rev. 


now connected with the American May-- eral Council. 


flower Council, 


sion. ‘Cardinal 


express his sympathy with the celebra- 
tion and will sanction the appointment 
of Catholic laymen on the 


Council. 


Interested in Tourists 


The American 


Plans are being made to 
teach the foreign language groups within 
the country the 


World Alliance for 
meaning of the occa- International Friendship 


Friendship of 


Mavflower program of activity for the 
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mation that they are providing tourists 
Charles W. with hand-books in Paris and Brussels. 
People who are to be in Europe this year 
are urged to communicate with the Fed- 


Gibbons has written to The World Alliance for Internationa! 
which Dr. William 
son Merrill is president has a vigorous 
coming 


Pier- 


months. They are preparing to hold in 

Switzerland this summer a meeting otf 

Protestants of France and Belgium the International Committee which will 
plan for intérchange of speakers to ce- 

tourist has already re ment international friendships com- 

Thousands will mission studying Mexico with refer- 


sumed his wanderings. 
visit the battlefields of Europe this year. 
The French and Belgian Protestants are 
anxious that the 
shall not be forgotten by these visitors. 


They have 


4 





communicated 
Federal Council of Churches the infor- 


Protestant churches the United States. The 


through the cation throughout the United 


behalf of the 


How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third the stimulating 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 
(hot) (5 1. of.) 


Green tea—!1 glassfu! 
(cold) (8 ff. on.. exclusive of ice) 
Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 f1. oz. 


(prepared with | fi ‘os of ayrup 


Of all the piants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 





League of Nations. 


ence to the establishment of peaceful re- 
lationships with the southern neighbor of 
organization 
proposes to carry on a campaign of edu 


in 











NEW HARVARD BOOKS 


Some Problems of the Peace Conference 


By Charles H. Haskins and Robert H. Lord. 
viii + 310 pages. $3.00. 


At the Peace Conference Professor Haskins was Chief of the Division of 
Western Europe and a member of the special committee of three which drafted 
the treaty clauses on Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar Valley; Professor Lord 
served as the American expert on Poland and related questions, both at Paris 
and in Poland itself. An opening chapter puts the Conference in its setting 
and describes its methods of work besides indicating the nature of the questions 
it had to settle. The principal territorial problems are then passed in review, 
each one being placed in the perspective of the negotiations at Paris and con- 
sidered primarily as one calling for practical solution in the treaties of peace. 
Particular attention is given to questions which involve the League of Nations, 
and specially prepared maps enable the reader to see at a glance the changes 
of frontier and the boundaries of the new states. The volume is both authori- 
tative and readable. 

















English Pageantry The Old Farmer and 


By Robert Withington, Associate His Almanack 

Professor of English at Smith 3y George Lyman Kittredge, 
College. 2 vols 7 Fully illus- Gurney Professor of English in 
trated. Vol. I, $3.50; Vol. II, Harvard University. xiv + 403 
$5.00. pages. $3.00. 





In these volumes Professor Withington 
traces the history of the pageant from its 
beginnings in the mists of folk-customs, 
through its magnificent development in 
the spacious days of the great Elizabeth, 
down to its revival and modification at the 
present time. Of the first volume, pub- 
lished two years ago, the New York Times 
said, “It will be an important source of in- 
formation for all who wish to engage in 
the practical use of pageantry either in 
England or America.” The second volume, 
in which much space is devoted to recent 
American pageants, will be ready early in 
July. 








First published sixteen years ago, this 
volume has been practically out of print 
for some time; this second edition has 
been eagerly awaited by lovers of our Co- 
lonial history and of New England an- 
tiquities. It is a remarkable accumulation 
of all sorts of curious lore about many 
varied aspects of American life during the 
early days of our country. In developing 
the topics suggested by the Almanac, the 
author has consulted particularly the 
writers of the period immediately after 
the Revolution, but in many of the chap- 
ters, such as those on astrology and witch- 
craft, he has gone farther afield. 
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